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On June 6 the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
delivered, after mature reflection, two notable judgments on 
appeals from the Court of King’s Bench (Appeal Side) of the 
Province of Quebec, and from the Supreme Court of the Irish 
Free State! The point raised in both cases was the same— 
namely, whether the Parliaments of Canada and the Free 
State, respectively, were competent by legislation passed since 
the Statute of Westminstet to abolish the prerogative of the 
King to give special leave to appeal to the Judicial Committee 
from decisions of the Courts in question. In each case the 
Judicial Committee affirmed the competence of the Dominion 
Legislature so to do, and accordingly its own incompetence 
to entertain the appeals in respect of which the special leave 
was sought. At the first blush it might seem that the issue 


1 British Coal Corporation and Others ». The King ; and Moore and Others », 
Attorney-General for the Irish Free State and Others. 
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so raised, while assuredly not unimportant in itself, was a 
narrow one. Some Dominions—+.g., Australia and South 
Africa—have, by the exercise of powers granted them in 
their Constitution Acts, practically abolished the prerogative 
appeal. The Dominions immediately concerned had, before 
the Statute of Westminster, no power to do this. For them 
the point was still an undetermined one: yet it might be 
thought doubtfully to warrant the pageant of legal learning, 
the prodigies of forensic talent lavished, for a matter of weeks, 
on its determination. No such doubts could reasonably have 
been harboured by anyone who looked beyond the immediate 
issue to its wider Imperial bearings. For the ‘ short point,’ 
in legal parlance, could not be focussed save against a far 
larger background, to which it seduced the eye, into which 
it radiated and ramified, and at times almost receded, with an 
inviting backward glance to the student of constitutional law. 
It is this hinterland from which the decisions draw their far- 
reaching significance. This factor which moves an inquisi- 
tive mind to ask what precisely is the legal status of the 
Dominions to-day; which compels those in search of an 
answer to review the constitutional development of the 
Empire during the last hundred years or more ; which trains 
on the Statute of Westminster, the legal consummation of that 
development, a searchlight whose rays were badly needed to 
illuminate its epoch-making provisions ; and which invites 
laymen no less than lawyers to reflect how far and how fast 
in this sphere we have lately been whirled along new legal 
roads. As they survey the accelerating progress they may 
be reminded of certain celestial bodies which, if modern 
astronomy can be trusted, are receding from us the more 
swiftly the further they have travelled from us already. 

Before approaching the wider question just glanced at, it 
may be useful to expose the grounds and reasoning of the 
decisions themselves, and, for simplicity, to limit the exposi- 
tion to the Canadian case, which, though differing in detail 
from the Irish, was decided by reference to the same broad 
principle. 

A section of the Canadian Criminal Code (enacted before 
the Statute of Westminster, and re-enacted after it) provided 
that ‘ notwithstanding any prerogative . . . no appeal shall be 


brought in any criminal case from any judgment or order of 
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any Criminal Court in Canada to any Court of Appeal or 
authority by which in the United Kingdom appeals or peti- 
tions to H.M. in Council are heard.’ What this section aimed 
at excluding was the prerogative right of the King in Council 
to grant special leave to appeal to himself from judgments of 
Colonial or Dominion Courts. This right long pre-existed 
the Judicial Committee Acts of 1833 and 1844. The King’ s 
Se constitutes him, among other things, the ‘ foun- 

tain ’—perhaps ‘reservoir’ would be a better metaphor—of 
justice. In early times he canalised part of the waters, and 
distributed them to his subjects 

In parcelled jets and regulated rills 

through the conduits of the Courts of Common Law ; retain- 
ing, nevertheless, in himself an undelegated residue, available 
at his pleasure to suitors who had obtained imperfect redress 
from the regularly constituted tribunals. The subject desiring 
to invoke the exercise of this residual power could petition 
the Sovereign. As Lord Sankey has pointed out, the subject’s 
petition might, according to the nature of the case, be 
-addressed to the King through his Chancellor—to the King 
in his Chancery; or to the King in Parliament; or, again, 
to the King in Council. From these respective petitory venues 
sprang the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, the jurisdic- 
tion of the House of Lords as the supreme appellate tribunal 
from Courts of the United Kingdom, and the jurisdiction of 
the Privy Council, as the supreme appellate tribunal from the 
ovetseas possessions of the Crown. It is with this last that we 
are here concerned. 

Before 1833 the members of the Privy Council on whose 
advice the King acted in hearing appeals from his overseas 
possessions (‘ the Colonies and plantations ”) were not a body 
of defined size or unvarying personnel. By the Judicial Com- 
mittee Act, 1833, such a body was constituted under the style 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. In 1844 a 
supplementary Act was passed affirming the competence of 
this Committee to entertain such appeals by special leave 
gtanted on its advice from all Colonial Courts, not only (as 
laid down by laws in force in certain Colonies) from Courts of 
error, or, as we should now say, of appeal. 

In 1865 was enacted the Colonial Laws Validity Act. 
Some doubts had in the years immediately preceding obtained 
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as to the validity of Colonial legislation which clashed with 
the law of the Mother Country. The Act placed the position 
in this regard beyond doubt. Negatively, it gave the coup de 
grace to a doctrine (propounded in certain, then recent, South 
Australian decisions) that a Colonial law was invalidated by 
reason of any conflict between its terms and the rules of the 
English Common Law. To this extent it was an emancipating 
statute. Affirmatively—and here it was a restrictive measure 
—it provided that where a Colonial law was ‘ repugnant ’ to 
any Imperial statute extending to the Colony, or to any order 
ot regulation made thereunder, it should be void ‘to the 
extent of such repugnancy.’ 

Between 1865—when this crucial Act was passed—and 
1926 the gift of ‘Dominion self-government’ was either 
made or perfected in favour of the Dominions. 

The Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, remained in full 
vigour until the Statute of Westminster was enacted at the 
end of 1931. Five years before its enactment—in 1926— 
the question whether the Parliament of the Canadian Dominion 
was competent to abolish the prerogative appeal in criminal 
cases was taised in the case of Nadan v. The King ([1926] 
A. C. 482) and decided by the Judicial Committee in the 
negative. The Canadian legislative provision then declared 
void was the actual section of the Criminal Code which, as 
re-enacted in identical terms after the Statute of Westminster, 
has just been upheld. The discrepancy is entirely explained 
by the intervention, between the two decisions, of the statute. 

To appreciate how precisely the statute achieved this 
Copernican revolution it is necessary to consider the grounds 
on which Nadan v. The King proceeded. They were in 
substance two. The first was that the section was ‘ repug- 
nant’ to Imperial statutes—namely, the Judicial Committee 
Acts of 1833 and 1844—and was therefore ‘ avoided’ by virtue 
of the Colonial Laws Validity Act. The second was that 
the prerogative appeal is geographically a composite entity, 
operating to a material extent outside the territorial limits of 
the Dominion ; and that in 1926 the Dominion was incom- 
petent, or doubtfully competent, to legislate ‘ extra-terri- 
torially.2 The Statute of Westminster has removed both 

2 The existence and extent of this disability was at all times obscute, and a subject 
of controversy. 
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of these limitations, in relation to Dominion statutes passed 
after its enactment. For by section 2 it provides (I omit 
inessentials) that ‘ the Colonial Laws Validity Act shall not 
apply to any law made after the commencement of this Act 
by the Parliament of a Dominion’; while by section 3. it 
“declares and enacts that the Parliament of a Dominion has 
full powers to make laws having extra-territorial operation.’ 

This, however, is not quite conclusive in favour of the 
tight of the Dominion Parliament, since the Statute of 
Westminster, to abrogate the prerogative appeal. For that 
statute, while permitting the Dominion to invade other 
Imperial Acts, expressly preserves the impotence of the 
Dominion to ‘ repeal, amend or alter’ the British North 
America Acts which embody the Canadian Constitution ; 
and if those Acts withheld from the Dominion power to affect 
the appeal, the repeal of the Colonial Laws Validity Act could 
not repair the omission, or supply the deficiency. Strike the 
fetters from a paralytic, he is none the less still paralysed. 

Did the British North America Acts, then, confer, or did 
they withhold, power to abrogate the prerogative right of 
appeal? Admittedly on all sides a prerogative power can 
only be repealed by ‘express words’ or by. ‘ necessaty 
implication.’ The Acts in question gave no express autho- 
tity to the Dominion to abolish it. Did their terms neces- 
satily imply such an authority—subject, of course, so long 
as they were operative, to the chains which the Statute of 
Westminster has since broken ? 

The Judicial Committee has now held that such a power 
did exist. It has held that section 91 of the British North 
America Act, 1867, which defines the exclusive legislative 
jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament, invested that Parlia- 
ment ‘ by necessary intendment ’ (= implication) with power 
to prohibit appeals to the King in Council. This power 
could not, indeed, be exerted effectively, so long as it was 
testrained by the Colonial Laws Validity Act and the want 
(real or assumed) of extra-tertitorial jurisdiction; but 
beneath these restraints it was existent and apt for exercise, 
like a spting compressed by weights. The weights were 
removed, it was exercised, and the exercise was effective. 

Such is a condensed, and therefore necessarily defective, 
summaty of the reasoning which underlay the recent decision. 
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From the standpoint of purely legal logic the crux of the 
argument would seem to lie in the character assigned to the 
Judicial Committee Acts. Of these Acts two views are 
possible, and were, in fact, advanced and relied on by the 
contending parties respectively. According to one view, 
all the Acts do is to regulate the composition of the body of 
Privy Councillors on whose advice the Sovereign acts in 
exercising the prerogative. The prerogative itself is not 
surrendered, or irrevocably delegated, or otherwise lost or 
merged. Beyond the new consultative body, it subsists 
unimpaired ; ‘pervades and broods above,’ as the sun 
continues to shine above the clouds. Counsel for the peti- 
tioners, who strenuously contended for this view, supported 
their thesis by pointing to the undoubted fact that under the 
terms of the Acts, although it is the Judicial Committee 
which reports and recommends a certain course, the autho- 
tity which refers the matter to the Committee for its report, 
and which after the hearing makes the determinative order 
in pursuance of that report, is not the Judicial Committee, 
but His Majesty in Council—‘ Council’ meaning here, not 
the Judicial Committee, but the general body of Privy Coun- 
cillors. Of this view, if accepted, it is a corollary that if 
the Judicial Committee Acts were repealed, the result would 
not be to abolish the prerogative vested in His Majesty in 
Council, but at most to scrap the advisory machinery supplied 
by the Acts for its most convenient and instructed exercise. 
To revert to a previous metaphor, the result would be to dis- 
sipate the clouds, but not to extinguish the sun ; or, metaphor 
apatt, to restore the conditions obtaining before 1833. 
Against all this the other side urged that in substance 
and effect the prerogative, guoad Imperial appeals, had by 
the Judicial Committee Acts been bodily taken out of the 
Crown and transferred to the Judicial Committee ; which, 
whatever formal terminology had been used, or whatever 
formal procedure prescribed by the Acts, was in reality 
nothing more nor less than a new Court of Law. From 
1833 on, therefore, the prerogative appeal was not merely 
‘regulated’ by the Acts; it derived its whole vigour, its 
existence indeed, from them. Thenceforward it was purely 
a creature of Imperial Statute Law, and any Legislature 
having the capacity to override the statutes in question could 
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abolish the appeal. As from the passage of the Statute of 
Westminster the Parliament of the Dominion of Canada was 
such a Legislature ; and its re-enactment of the provisions 
ousting the prerogative appeal in criminal cases was accord- 
ingly effective and valid. This was the view accepted 
and acted on by the Judicial Committee in the Canadian 
decision. 

That that decision is consonant with Imperial policy, 
expediency and sentiment, goes without saying. If it had 
gone the other way, remedial legislation might well have been 
needed. Further, it is in full harmony with the general 
intention of the Statute of Westminster as understood by the 
man in the street. So understood, that intention is to confer 
on the Dominions the legal status of independent nations, 
subject only to their common allegiance to the Imperial 
Crown. The judgment delivered by Lord Sankey on behalf 
of the Board exhibits a robust adhesion to the common-sense 
view, and a judicious intolerance of the niceties of ‘ legal 
theory.’ And legal theory is, in truth, an ‘ unruly horse.’ 
In legal theory (at least, as interpreted by one authoritative 
school) the Imperial Parliament, being absolutely sovereign, 
could undo whatever it has done—trepeal any statute it has 
enacted. Parliament, then, could repeal the Statute of 
Westminster, in part or in whole, to-morrow ; and Courts of 
Law, if no one else, would be bound to uphold and enforce 
the logical consequences of its repeal. Things would, in the 
improbable circumstances assumed, then presumably revert 
to the status quo before the statute—subject, possibly, to the 
baffling legal complication that the repeal of Statute A 
(Westminster), which itself repeals Statute B (Colonial Laws 
Validity Act), does not (by reason of the Interpretation Act, 
1889) revive Statute B. The decision of the Privy Council 
has spared lawyers a lot of juridical contortionism by bluffly 
brushing aside the technical and the unreal. Unreal, in a 
practical sense, some of these legalities unquestionably are, 
in the sense that elementary statesmanship must prevent 
their emergence. The repeal of the Statute of Westminster 
might well be the signal for the disintegration of the Empire ; 
just as the repeal of the statute which abandoned our 
sovereignty over the American Colonies would be the signal 


* It is fair to say that there are in this matter two schools, 
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for Homeric laughter rolling across the Atlantic. The fact, 
however, that these things would be the actual consequences 
of taking a particular view of the law is no legally compelling 
ground for assuming that that view of the law is wrong. 

The same rejection of technicality and formality appears 
in the Committee’s treatment of the argument (referred to 
above) that the Judicial Committee Acts are merely ‘ regula- 
tive’ statutes. By the strict rules of the legal game, to which 
legal tribunals, if no one else, are bound to defer, this argu- 
ment would seem presentable, if not respectable. Under the 
Statute of Westminster, unquestionably Dominion Acts can 
override Imperial Acts. But what is the effect of over- 
tiding these particular Imperial Acts? It cannot be greater 
than the effect of repealing them. What would be the effect 
of repealing the Judicial Committee Acts? What, in fact, 
do those Acts do? Is it patent that they merge the Royal 
power irrevocably in the Committee? Is it absurd to suppose 
that their language, which assumes the integrity and per- 
manence of the Royal power, and appears to provide no more 
than an instrument for its more efficient exercise, is misleading ? 
If an imposingly strong and distinguished Board had not 
held that it was precisely this, some doubts on this point 
would have seemed to the present writer not presumptuous 
to entertain. Reasonable or not, they are certainly not 
disposed of, as is assumed in some quarters, by the analogy 
of the case of de Keyser’s Hotel, not did the Committee 
ostensibly base its decision on that analogy. We may 
nevertheless be thankful, as good Imperialists, that the 
Committee has discovered a legal ‘ by-pass’ to circumvent 
them. 

Shortly before the statute, a point of no small importance 
in Imperial constitutional law is decided in one sense. Shortly 
after its enactment, and as a direct consequence thereof, the 
same poini is decided in a diametrically opposite sense. There 
could be no mote classic example of the working of 
this great Imperial treaty, nor any better calculated to invite 
attention to its character and significance. 

The statute consummates a peculiarly British evolutionary 


* Just as, conversely, under a subsequent section of the Statute, no Imperial 
statute extending to a Dominion can be passed which does not declare that it is passed 
at the request and with the consent of the Dominion in question. 
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process in a peculiarly British manner. And first something 
as to its manner. Here is a solemn instrument, whose office 
it is to place the legal coping-stone on the greatest political 
structure the world has evolved. Some of the majesty of the 
occasion might well, by anyone but a Briton, have been 
expected to communicate itself to the form and expression of 
the document which at once effects and commemorates 
this consummation. How easily one can imagine the simple 
ringing tones in which, had it been framed by, say, the authors 
of the Declaration of Independence, it would have trumpeted 
to the world its central message—the independent nation- 
hood which the Dominions had achieved in practice and would 
for the future enjoy in law! But when we peruse this great 
charter of emancipation, what do we find in fact? A pre- 
amble, indeed, not wholly jejune, describing its genesis ; and 
then, as regards its main message, a provision that the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act shall no longer apply to Dominion legis- 
lation, followed by something about sections 735 and 736 of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894! How drab, how elliptical, 
how ineloquent a conclusion: almost unintelligible, it may 
be, to anyone but the dry-as-dust pundits of British constitu- 
tional law. Yet this farrago embodies a settlement more 
durable and solid, if past experience is any guide, than the 
most finished monuments of foreign constitutional crafts- 
manship. 

Not less typically British is the evolutionary process the 
consummation of which the statute crystallises in law. The 
motif of that process is the interplay of law and convention 
which is the key to so many of our institutions. The consti- 
tutional conventions are a bridge between incompatibles. As 
they reconcile the existence of a King still possessing vast 
autocratic legal powers with the substance of advanced 
democratic government, so they harmonise imperium et 
libertas—the fact of Imperial legal supremacy with the enjoy- 
ment of practical autonomy by some of the most important 
members of the body Imperial. In each case the story and 
the clue is one of legal powers unexercised—held in abeyance 
by rules of conduct unknown to the law, but jealously 
enforced in practice. 

To be more specific. The grant of Dominion self- 
government, before the statute, was subject to overriding 

Vor, CXVITI—No. 701 B* 
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legal control by the Imperial Executive, the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and the Imperial Judiciary. For: 

(1) Dominion Acts could be ‘ disallowed’ by, or ‘ re- 
served ’ for the assent of, Whitehall. 

(2) Dominion Acts were invalid, by reason of the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act, if inconsistent with any Imperial 
statute. 

(3) Decisions of Dominion tribunals were subject to the 
prerogative appeal of the Judicial Committee. 

Such were the paramount powers vested by the law in 
the various governmental organs of the Mother Country. 
Of every one of these powers the exercise was, for the most 
part, ‘ wisely forborne.” Why? Because the conventions, 
which are the tribute our public law pays to public opinion 
and policy, so ordained. 

For instance, as to (1), the last exercise of the power of 
disallowance in the case of New Zealand legislation was in 
1867, of Canadian in 1873 ; and in relation to Australian and 
South African Acts it has never been exercised at all. 

As to (2), the overriding power of the Imperial Parliament 
to legislate for the Dominions (and Empire as a whole) has 
been exerted with severe and growing parsimony. Parlia- 
ment in general has tended to restrict its interference to 
matters—such as merchant shipping and copyright—in which 
uniformity of practice throughout the Empire was of 
paramount importance. When any Dominion which was 
legally incompetent to amend its Constitution (¢.g., Canada) 
desired to do so, Parliament, in obedience to convention, 
would always legislate to meet its wishes. In the later stages 
of Imperial development convention began to freeze into 
law, or take effect in legal forms. Parliament deliberately 
embodied in the Constituent Acts of the Commonwealth 
of Australia and the Union of South Africa power to amend 
their Constitutions. 

As to (3), even in the sphere of the prerogative appeal the 
same willingness to temper the exercise of legal right to the 
sentiment of the Dominion affected is apparent. Australia 
and South Africa were granted, by their Constitutions, powers 
which have in practice reduced to a shadow appeals from them 
to the Judicial Committee. 


Convention, in our polity, is the electric hare, law the 
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greyhound that pants after it in vain. At long intervals the 
hound sprints and shortens the hare’s lead. These occasions 
are marked in part by the enactment of the great ‘ constitu- 
tional treaties,’ Magna Carta, the Petition of Right, the Bill of 
Rights, the Act of Settlement, the Parliament Act. Outraged 
custom here avenges itself, or approved custom fulfils itself, 
by assuming the hard lineaments of Statute Law. In the 
case of the Statute of Westminster—the latest in time and 
the most majestic in scope of these great treaties—the legal 
hound has made up almost the whole distance between 
himself and the conventional hare, and has almost registered 
a ‘kill.’ Almost alone among our statutes it refers expressly 
to ‘ constitutional practice’ and openly avows the intention 
of enacting it as law. 

The war, the Imperial War Cabinet, even the adhesion of 
the Dominions as separate signatories to the Treaty of 
Versailles and separate members of the League of Nations, 
left the /ega/ status of the Dominions more or less where it 
was: somewhere far short of independence. Nor, rightly 
viewed, did the famous Balfour Declaration of 1926 assert 
anything to the contrary. It proclaimed, indeed, that the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions are 


autonomous Communities within the British Empire, equal in status, 
in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or 
external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, 
and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 


Sonorous words, and true of the ‘ conventional’ or ‘ con- 
stitutional’ status of the Dominions, to which they were 
by the context limited; completely untrue as a statement 
of their position in law, seeing that one member of the 
commonwealth—the United Kingdom—could legislate so 
as to bind all the others, and none of the others could legislate 
so as to bind the United Kingdom or to derogate from its 
statutes. The Statute of Westminster was designed to 
assimilate the legal position to the conventional one; and 
this, very broadly speaking, it has done. Many indeed are 
the ragged ends, the qualifications, reservations and suspen- 
sions, the special provisions affecting this Dominion and not 
that. The Dominions can legislate against most Imperial 
statutes, but some of them cannot amend their Constituent 
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Acts. The most important sections of the Statute are not to 
bind Australia, New Zealand or Newfoundland, unless and 
until adopted by those Dominions. The Imperial Parliament 
can itself legislate for any Dominion by statutes which declate 
that that Dominion has requested and consented to such 
legislation. The Imperial rights of disallowance and reserva- 
tion—so far as they had endured until 1931—are nowhere 
in the Act curtailed or, indeed, mentioned. Convention here 
survives. And the notional right of the Imperial Legislature 
to amend or repeal the Statute of Westminster itself lurks in 
the background. A thing of shreds and patches, this 
Statute, a mass of disjecta membra, wanting altogether in 
clean-cut outline and uniformity of application; yet it is 
in a legal sense a supremely important charter of Imperial 
liberty, the first-fruits of which are patent in the decisions of 
the Judicial Committee which are the immediate subject- 
matter of this article. 


Cyrrit AsQuirH. 





THE NATIONALISATION OF CREDIT 
By Str Grorrrey Exuis, Br., M.P. 


Now that home politics have become submerged in elementary 
economics, the word ‘ credit’ is so loosely bandied about in 
speech and propaganda that it has ceased to hold any exactness 
of meaning. For practical purposes the questions may be 
put : What is covered by the term ‘ Nationalisation of Credit’? 
And what teally do our Socialists propose to nationalise ? 
The machinery of credit is to-day in the hands of the Treasury, 
the Bank of England, and the joint-stock banking system. 
Operating with, but subservient to, this loosely-tied trinity 
of power ate the issue houses and the discount market. 

On the whole, capitalist though it be, and therefore 
heretical to all good Socialists, this machinery has worked 
well. Our own people trust it, European capital admires and 
freely uses it, and America openly envies it. 

The Socialists approach credit nationalisation through 
this system, and their party hopes by gaining control of all 
the levers that move it to usher in their new heaven on earth. 
The skeleton machinery, admittedly efficient and smooth- 
working, need not be altered. Operation will be by a 
‘Board’ responsible to a special Cabinet Minister. The 
existing managers, provided they are Socialist-minded, will 
become civil servants; and in due course will be allotted 
the honours and pensions which follow so desirable a status. 
The personnel, since competition is considered unnecessary 
and anti-social, will suffer drastic cutting down. 

Before considering the changes of method and policy 
proposed by the Socialists it will be worth while, since there 
is so much nonsense now being talked about the genesis and 
disposal of credit, to state very shortly what in fact obtains. 
The Treasury exercises a definite and co-ordinated control 
over new Trustee issues of capital. No actual law governs 
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this control, but it works by consent through the Bank of 
England and is accepted by the issue houses ; and, since these 
are dependent on the banking system for temporary credit, 
the conventions laid down are generally observed. The 
actual issue of currency notes is controlled by statutory 
authority and any increase or diminution in the volume of 
the issue depends on the recommendation of the Bank of 
England in consultation with the Treasury, with due report 
to Parliament. In the end the expansion or contraction of 
the note issue rests with Parliament. Any profit derived from 
currency issues belongs to the Treasury, and is not, as Socialist 
speakets so often affirm, swallowed by the ‘ privately-owned ’ 
Bank of England. The temporary needs of the Government 
are met by the regular issue of Treasury bills, which, running 
for a period of three months, are competitively tendered for 
by the London money market. In this market credit is freely 
obtainable from the banks or private lenders on the security 
of these bills, British Government and India stock, and other 
first-class securities. The credit so obtained is usually for 
short periods of time, and, among other uses, makes possible 
the discounting of bank and trade bills, and so provides 
industry with a part of its liquid resources as and when most 
required. The banking system, mainly composed of the 
five great joint-stock banks, but also including a few provin- 
cial systems and one large private bank, is by no means the 
money monopoly Socialist speakers condemn. Its units, by 
branches throughout the country, remain strongly competi- 
tive, the fault rather being that in some areas the country is 
definitely over-banked. In London there are a number of 
finance houses which freely lend on security to industrial 
borrowers ; they also discount industrial bills and sometimes 
nurse a difficult patient through financial convalescence to a 
public issue. The many branches of foreign and Colonial 
banks in London are really outside our deposit banking 
system, but they are free lenders to desirable importers here 
as well as in their countries of origin. Under Socialist control 
they would disappear ; and probably, in retaliation, so would 
British banks in foreign countries. 

The ordinary bank serves a double purpose ; and in all 


1 For recent explanations of the rule see the Ezonomist of June 15, pp. 1370, 
1373, 1381. 
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dealings must never forget this duality. The resources of the 
banking system come from its depositors, the sum total of 
whose credits are on the average about sixteen times the 
capital and reserves belonging to the shareholders of the 
banks. As part security for this mass of deposits the share- 
holders of the banks have a iarge uncalled liability on their 
partly-paid shares, which constitute the larger part of the 
capital. Long experience has taught the system that about 
Io per cent. of its resources must always be kept liquid in 
the form of currency or at call with the Bank of England, 
through whom, by the accounts they keep there, all the banks 
settle their final differences. Nearly another 40 per cent. 
of the resources must be kept in short-term securities and 
easily realisable first-class investments. The rest it is safe 
in normal times to lend to borrowers. Yet the Bank can 
never forget that the great majority of its depositors have the 
power to demand repayment of their money at call. It is 
true that in normal times payments in and out tend to balance, 
and that as trade improves deposits increase, but the banker’s 
red light is always a possible fear on the part of his depositors 
that when times are out of joint, trade diminishing and 
politicians spending wildly, the word will go round that ‘ our 
money is not safe.’ Once that loss of confidence happens, 
any system is in danger, and the danger is very present until 
confidence returns. Could two better examples be found 
than the runs on American banks before the New Deal era, 
with all their consequential closings, and the recent rush of the 
French to exchange currency for gold? Since the banker’s 
power to lend depends on his depositors’ confidence the 
demands of borrowers must be carefully scrutinised. Banks 
must be satisfied first that a borrower can and will repay his 
loan on the due date, unless extension be justified, and that 
the customer is engaged in some established trade and can find 
a market for his goods ata profit. It is, of course, not unusual 
for banks to venture loans in new trades and industries, but 
not unless there is already adequate capital in the undertaking 
for its major purposes. Certainly it is not the business of a 
bank to venture its depositors’ money in capital loans to 
industry which may become frozen and incapable of realisa- 
tion. That banks frequently are left with bad debts is due 
to their desire to meet their customers in every way possible, 
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and is in itself a proof that the average bank manager is not 
simply a pawnbroker always demanding 100 per cent. security. 
Losses, however, do occur, and make.a large hole in the 
fabulous profits ascribed to banks by Socialist agitators. 
There must always be an inevitable pull between the desire for 
profit and an instinct for safety. It would be correct to-day 
to say that it is the borrower whois shy. ‘The banker is only 
too willing to lend, since lending is his trade and his main 
source of profit in a world of slow recovery where profits 
are hard to come by. It is also his business, and his definite 
interest, to foster and to encourage legitimate trade in every 
possible way. 

Disappointed borrowers are frequently vocal in their 
condemnation of a system which ‘ refuses to help trade,’ 
but they cannot complain with reason if, after visiting all 
the banks in turn, their story is still found unconvincing. 
Local branch managers are keenly competitive, and if one 
and all refuse business there must be some unanimity of 
opinion without undue caution, Finally, the banks, for the 
most part without payment, render their customers an 
immense number of small services by winnowing through 
their machinery a great deal which otherwise the customer 
himself—or more often herself—would have to do personally 
at the expense of time, trouble, and the risk of meeting 
dishonesty. The complexity of many of these services the 
customer never realises and cheerfully accepts as his due, 
often without question or thanks. 

But the greatest crime alleged against the banking system 
is that it creates credit at will and grows fat on the proceeds. 
The story usually begins with the tag ‘ Every loan creates.a 
credit.” Then the statement runs: ‘Since a banker needs 
only 10 per cent. of his resources in cash and at call he has 
go per cent. of what he has created as profit-earning.’ It is 
forgotten, first, that although a banker is nowadays willing 
to lend to credit-worthy borrowers, these will not come to 
him unless the state of trade warrants their venturing. Both 
in this country, where the banker is eaget to lend, and in 
America, in spite of the pumping into the system of unlimited 
credit, the borrowing public fails to respond. Why ? Because 
the money cannot profitably be used. In periods of trade 
stagnation it is clear that credit, even if capable of creation, 
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will not be freely used. In times of better trade borrowers’ 
demands increase and are met by the banks up to the safe 
limit of their own resources. Any attempt to create credit 
indefinitely would at once bring a check from the Bank of 
England working on the money market, Moreover, any 
extension of credit automatically increases the speed of 
currency circulation, and with this increase comes a growing 
demand for more currency. Notes can be issued only against 
gold and the securities of the fiduciary cover; and such 
extension as the volume of the issue may require is in the end 
at the will and in the wisdom of Parliament. The Bank 
of England, too, would naturally examine with increasing 
caution all industrial bills it might be asked by the banks to 
rediscount, and in that way can apply some check to excessive 
lending. So summarised a statement as that given is of course 
subject to detailed exceptions, but the principle remains that 
it is impossible for the banks at their pleasure to create 
credit and so hold an extended position with safety. The 
checks of the Treasury, the Bank of England and their 
own inherent experience are in times of expansion salutary 
and effective. With the exponents of social credit, national 
dividend, and other forms of controlled and uncontrolled 
inflation we need not be concerned. The world is strewn 
with their wreckage; and, in any event, if capital deprecia- 
tion is to be suffered by a nation, the means adopted should 
be by taxation so clearly defined and so. understandable. in 
its incidence that no one ought to be deceived. If wealth is 
over-estimated or capital values have shrunk, a definite 
revaluation by a nation is as logical and necessary as for an 
individual. ‘The refusal on the part of some nations to face 
these awkward facts is one of the prime factors in preventing 
the recovery of international trade. 

So far we have been concerned only with the day-to-day 
deposits and lendings of the banks, and in general terms. 
The basis of banking procedure is definitely the seeking of a 
reasonable profit for shareholders under almost {crystallised 
rules of caution. The Socialists intend radically to alter that 
basis. Any profit basis, they assert, is wrong in principle ; 
and in future, if they obtain effective control, loans will be 
made only to those whose undertakings are not ‘ anti-social.’ 
Although such a catch-word is difficult to define when 
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standing alone, yet in its Socialist context it becomes quite 
clear. The banking system under Socialism would lend only 
to those who approved of Socialist industrial and financial 
policy, as interpreted by the Government of the day. This 
means, even under the ‘ gradualists,’ the eventual elimination 
of all private, and therefore of all profit-earning, undertakings, 
with a steady crystallisation into public utility control of 
industry served by co-operative distribution. Agriculture, 
being essentially individualist, would no doubt be left alone ; 
except that maximum prices and free imports of food would 
probably in the end drive both farmer and labourer off the 
land, and evoke the need, as in Russia, for collectivist farming, 
with perhaps as little success. 

In the meantime, what of the deposit money sought to 
be used for these ‘social’ loans? It is, of course, anti- 
social to charge any borrower, especially if a Government 
pet, high interest; therefore, the whole tendency would be 
to reduce rates of interest to borrowers, and consequently, 
of necessity, to depositors. In the circumstances, would 
deposits remain? Would not the savers of the nation prefer 
something more tangible? Perhaps land worked by them- 
selves for food, or the accumulation of goods for use and 
exchange. Such might be the ultimate results. Immediate 
effects, even under the apostles of ‘ gradualism,’ might well 
be sudden and dangerous to the financial safety of the State. 
When the depositor goes for his money he expects that its 
purchasing power will be practically what it was when the 
deposit was made. But one of the easiest methods of dis- 
tributing wealth is by currency depreciation, and therefore 
the Socialist creed favours that method. Would the depositor 
continue to deposit with steadily-falling currency values 
clearly apparent ? The whole inclination would surely run 
in the direction of accumulating goods, since this tangible 
property would tend to appreciate in value just in proportion 
as currency depreciated. 

The commonest form of deception practised by Socialist 
speakers is to assert that the great bulk of credit in the banking 
system belongs to the rich, either individually or through the 
gteat industrial companies. This is not borne out by facts ; 
but before examining details it will be as well to get a true 
picture of the relation of the banking system, with its day-to- 
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day working, to the capital of industry. In the main the 
fixed capital of industry is the result of past savings by 
individual savers and the accumulation of the undivided 
reserves of industry. Some proportion of capital will. be 
borrowed over short periods from the banking system, but 
its repayment will be expected as other funds come in. 
According to its nature, and the processes of converting raw 
material into finished goods, the average industrial concern 
tends to be in banking credit at certain periods and in 
debit at others. Obviously all industries do not choose 
the same times for these variations, and consequently, on 
the average, credit in one concern often occurs when 
debit rules in the other, and in this way a sound level is 
preserved. 

It is rather from the personal side of life that there comes 
the constant credit, the deposit at interest, the savings await- 
ing investment—the comfortable margin which can be drawn 
on at anytime. This is the main source from which trade and 
industry derive the liquid resources which enable the system 
to use its machinery and to deal with the products whose 
creation fixed capital has rendered possible... Precisely, there- 
fore, it is the regular inflow of this personal money which is 
so essential to keep the wheels revolving. Since these deposits 
ate the foundation for banking loans, any check on their 
regular flow inwards must seriously affect the passage of 
loans outwards. 

The business done by the five great banks varies little in 
character ; and therefore the details of one may be held to 
reflect the course of the whole system. Recently one of the 
‘Five’ examined its deposits and classified them in per- 
centages. The results are contrary to general belief and flatly 
against Socialist statements. 

Roughly 62 per cent. were personal and professional ; 
25°6 per cent. belonged to trade, industry, and agriculture, 
Banking, insurance, trust companies, and all foreign balances 
accounted for 9 per cent.; while Government and public 
authorities took the remainder. These deposits can hardly 
be termed the credit of the nation when the major part is 


built up of savings due to the thrift and self-denial of only 


2 Annual report speech of the chairman of Lloyds Bank, The Times, January 26, 
1935. 
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a fraction of the people. Yet it is this credit which Socialism 
so strongly desires to manipulate. 

The deposits reviewed accrue from day to day, and, so 
far as the individual saver is concerned, the greater part 
find their way directly or indirectly into permanent invest- 
ments, either by individual purchase, or through the medium 
of the various institutions which are used by savers for thrift 
purposes. 

Efforts have been made by some town councils to obtain 
statutory authority to establish municipal banks, the success 
of Birmingham being cited as a precedent. ‘These banks are 
to be for deposit only, and will carry no commercial business. 
When the Birmingham bank was started there were few 
deposit collection societies in the district, and thus the city 
was able to collect easily. The bank is really the city, which 
accepts deposits at call or on notice and lends for building, 
using the balance for its day-to-day purposes. Security 
rests on the city’s rates. If anything happened to the 
city’s credit either the Government or the banking system 
would have to give support. Similar banks throughout the 
country would mean the establishment of that small-bank 
system which has proved so dangerous in the United States. 
It is the absorption of units into a universally-spread system 
which has done so much for the safety of British banking. 
Are we once again to invite the old risks ? 

Since Socialist propaganda strongly denies that the small 
man holds any real weight of the national capital, it is worth 
while tracing how it has become possible for him to add 
materially to his savings, and then to follow the investment 
of these savings. ‘The small man has far fewer obligations 
to meet now than he had to face a generation ago. He bears, 
both directly and indirectly, a minor share of the burden of 
taxation. According to the Budget estimates of the current 
yeat (in round figures), £288,000,000 will be derived from 
income tax and sur-tax, which, with £80,000,000 of death 
duties, gives £368,000,000 of personal taxation coming from 
the pockets, in the main, of a small minority of taxpayers, 
Customs and Excise, it is calculated, will produce 
£296,000,000. Since the increase in our home market sales 
and the restriction of imports by tariff control, fewer people 
ate buying foreign goods. By this much they escape a 
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considerable measure of taxation, and as prices generally are 
no higher, there is so much the more to spend and to save. 
Teetotallets and non-smokers ate heavy gainers, since a large 
measure of taxation is derived from alcohol and tobacco. 
On the ordinary spending side of life for people of smaller 
means there has been gradual but growing relief. Elementary 
education is free, and there is generous provision of scholar- 
ships for secondary, technical, and university education. 
Even in the elementary schools necessitous children arte 
provided with free meals, and milk is obtainable at very small 
cost and freely consumed. The greatest measure of assist- 
ance is rendered under the various Acts dealing with health 
insurance, child and maternity welfare, and pensions of all 
kinds. In addition we have unemployment insurance, and 
where needed a more generous meed of public assistance 
for the necessitous and partly necessitous. The hospitals, 
both great and small, public and voluntary, provide the best 
medical and surgical attention known to the world. It is 
free to those who cannot pay. A generation ago the equiva- 
lent of all these social services, excepting Poor Law assistance, 
was met by the people themselves. To-day these services 
and the better wage rates prevailing have liberated immense 
sums of money which are being increasingly saved, and this 
in spite of more free spending by the great bulk of the people. 
In addition, our family habit of staying at home, even long 
after adolescence is reached, helps, by spreading the burden 
of housekeeping, in the same direction. These savings now 
form a great and steadily-growing measure of the credit, 
not of the nation, but of those who have made the savings. 
Moreover, this credit belongs, not to the nation, but to the 
people who have saved it. Any. proposals, therefore, for 
leaving it at the whim of passing Governments must be of 
vital interest to the savers. 

Who are these savers? Where are their savings ? They 
are of every type and come from every class, but the great 
bulk are weekly wage-earners depending for their employ- 
ment on the success of industry, which is measured in the 
long tun by its ability to make profits. Moreover, it is 
frequently forgotten that the reserves of industry, its undis- 
tributed profits, have always suffered current income tax. 

The channels of investment are as varied as the sources 
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from which they derive. First come the depositors in the 
banks, often beginning when they are young with home 
deposit safes or the pennies collected at school branches to 
inculcate the habit of thrift. Although a few people may, 
out of necessity, from time to time draw on their deposits, as 
a rule the majority regard their savings as a basis on which 
month by month an insurance can be built against some future 
need, such as illness, unemployment, retirement or old age. 
These deposits form part of the ‘idle money ’ of Socialism. 
On examination of all their deposits by one of the ‘ Great 
Five’ the average holding appears at {170. This alone 
shows how large must be the number of small depositors. 
The same bank has 70,000 shareholders, the average holding 
of its fully-paid shares being 34. 


In the Post Office Savings Bank the latest figures show close on 
£306,000,000 of deposits with £195,000,000 of Government holdings 
derived from past savings. Similarly the Trustee Savings Banks, with 
£196,000,000, do much the same kind of business, and exist entirely for 
smallsavers. In addition, Railway Savings Banks alone have {21,500,000 
of depositors’ capital. 

Next, but to-day paramount, come the Building Societies, whose 
gtowth of recent years has been phenomenal. These cater for both 
depositors and borrowers ; and are in effect house-building banks with 
time limits for both classes of customer. It is true that among the 
deposits may be found a number of large holdings, but these are now 
being limited. The majority of depositors are undoubtedly small people 
with individually small deposits. Most borrowers, too, are small people. 
Building society share capital amounts to {381,000,000 and the borrowers’ 
interest in houses mortgaged to £388,000,000. 

Industrial and Provident Societies and Industrial Life Assurance and 
Collecting Societies, whose customers are pre-eminently weekly wage- 
earners, have a total collection of £583,000,000 in value. 

Friendly Societies have £124,000,000 of wage-earned money, and 
those approved under the National Health Insurance Acts another 
£60,000,000. As to National Savings Certificates, taken now by all 
classes, it is calculated that the small investors’ proportion amounts to 
£244,000,000. In Ordinary Life Assurance funds the small investors’ 
proportion is calculated to have reached the huge total of £476,000,000. 
Finally, there are the pension funds of industrial concerns and public 
utilities, to the majority of which employees are part contributors. 
These are trust funds, and usually invested outside the business con- 
cerned. Their capital belongs exclusively to and is at the sole disposition 
of the members of the funds. There is no official return of these funds, 
but the total is known to be large and rapidly increasing. 

The round total of these savings, on the then available returns, 
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reached £2,973,000,000. To-day the total must be well over 
£3,000,000,000 ; and the rate of growth remains steadily progressive.® 
Is it seriously questioned that this capital sum does not belong to those 
who have saved it, and that it should not be at their disposition through 
the investment machinery which they have been instrumental in erecting 
and which they trust on well-tried results ? 

Much of this capital is invested in Government securities, a large 
measure in houses and other buildings on mortgage, in corporation 
stocks, and more than is sometimes appreciated in the producing units 
of industry. Some insurance societies are steadily acquiring, out of their 
premium income, the debentures, preference and ordinary shares of 
leading industrial companies. 

Lastly, the Co-operative Societies, which the Socialist Party so 
earnestly desires to capture for propaganda and financial purposes, have 
an immense and steadily-growing mass of capital, much of which is sunk 
in productive industry. 


Let us now pass to the finance of industry. Socialists 
would have us believe that modern industrial units are mainly 
the property of millionaires or rich people. This is untrue. 
While, happily, there are still a considerable number of 
personal and family businesses in good fettle, the usual 
producing unit or great departmental store is a limited 
liability company whose shares are widely held. Particularly 


since the fall in the rate of interest in gilt-edge stocks have 
these industrial investments been sought. A glance through 
the share register of any well-known enterprise, local or 
national, will disclose thousands of small holdings. These 
belong frequently to people with no other savings. Banks, 
since they introduced the fully-paid share, have been specially 
favoured, while railway stock, in spite of all the buffetings 
suffered, is still widely acquired in small parcels. Many a 
weekly wage-earner owns a few shares in the company for 
which he works, especially where he knows the management 
is sound and efficient. Many companies have special provi- 
sions whereby employees can acquire shares either freely or 
on co-partnership principles. In every part of the country 
may be found small people, under advice, taking up year by 
year small lots of local shares. Many men, too, outside the 
building society movement own their own houses free or 
subject to mortgages. Smaller houses are often procured on 
loan terms from a better-off neighbour. 


® These figures are well set out in detail by Sir Waldron Smithers, M.P., in a letter 
to The Times of April 12, 1935. 
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So the tally rises and can readily be counted by any 
observer in any part of the country, be he an honest inquirer. 
All this, it may be claimed, is fixed capital, and Socialists desire 
simply to control current day-to-day credit. But evety 
industrial unit gathers money from day to day, and the 
essence of its finance is that deposits shall always be at call, and 
that in addition it will be granted such loans as may be needed 
if it be ctedit-worthy. The control of day-to-day credit in 
the banking system must be considered on the basis of daily 
needs just as much as on along-term view. If the small man’s 
savings are in the big concern—and this is self-evident if the 
details of investment be carefully examined—then, since he 
has less to lose, he is as vitally interested as the richer man 
with the few big holdings. The ability to pay the eventual 
tisks for which insurance stands depends entirely on preserving 
the value of investments paid for by accumulated premiums ; 
and therefore the security of the policy depends on the success 
of industry as well as on the credit of the nation whose 
Government stock is so large a part of an insurance company’s 
investments. 

The last General Election definitely indicated the nervous- 
ness of the saver, Clearly he objected strongly to the 
ineptitude of a Socialist Government which refused to meet 
the hard facts of economic trouble by the restoration of 
national credit, and showed his objection by what may 
reasonably be called an ‘ anti-vote.’ The next election may 
well turn on the right of the saver to his own savings and the 
immunity from political interference of the investments into 
which those savings have been incorporated. 

The Socialist demand that the Bank of England shall be 
placed under the Government of the day to play with currency 
and credit as it pleases clearly indicates that the ‘ new deal’ 
will be worked entirely on the basis of political expediency. 
No other nation vitally interested in international commerce 
and industry allows its Central Bank to become the plaything 
of politics. Even Labour Australia has failed to convince 
a majority of the electors that the safeguards of delay together 
with an intervening General Election are unnecessary. 
Moreover, the New Deal in the United States, cannot be 
prayed in aid as a step along the path of progress, since the 
riddle of the Supreme Court has so far upset all calculations. 
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Nor is there any real comparison between American conditions 
andourown. Our banking system is rooted in a competitive 
branch basis covering the country, and therefore extremely 
flexible in the provision of credit. The American system 
is made up of innumerable units, many of which are un- 
connected with the Federal Banks, and, when the pinch 
comes, frequently prove short of the liquid resources so 
essential to keep open their doors. Had the United States 
possessed a banking system on British lines half her financial 
troubles might have been averted. 

It is pertinent to ask what can Socialism do’ with the 
Bank of England which will in any way better the close 
connexion now existing between the Treasury and the Bank 
and the methods from time to time employed to control the 
credit position. We shall certainly never revert to the old 
aloofness, since that would be impossible in face of the daily 
need to deal with foreign exchange for the benefit of trade 
and industry, and the long-term view, which is so essential 
to establish and keep in being a definite money policy, with 
all its consequential reactions on the price level. 

No ctedit position can be properly considered without 
relation to the methods employed for issuing capital and the 
working of our code of company law. In a limited measure 
these methods ate not answering too well, and the problems 
of extended control over new issues of capital and some 
amendment of company law which will deal with the anomalies 
of ‘introductions’ and ‘holding’ companies are due for 
searching examination. The remedy may be found on a 
voluntaty basis by the City itself; but if not, then force 
majeure is inevitable, and if invoked may well stretch beyond 
limits at present little contemplated. 

So far, we can say with certainty, our credit system has 
worked well; and, while from time to time alterations may 
be necessary to meet changing national and international 
conditions, it still retains the confidence of out own people 
and of other nations.’ What reason is there in risking the loss 
of that confidence by throwing political grit into the wheels 
of the machine ? 

GEOFFREY ELLIs. 
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BELGIUM IN JUNE 


By Srr Arnotp Wison, M.P. 


Last month, under the title ‘Germany in May,’ an attempt 
was made in this Review to assess the present tendencies of 
German policy in relation to other European Powers, and 
the opinion was expressed that France had overplayed her 
hand and had already lost the hegemony of Europe, which 
was now within reach of Germany. This essay, written in 
Brussels after a week spent in various parts of Belgium, is 
an attempt to present current events as they present them- 
selves to an Englishman in the light of conversations with 
men of all classes, including several statesmen of the highest 
repute. 

Belgium must always be of special interest to Englishmen. 
The Government, like ours, is a constitutional monarchy which 
has not only survived the stresses of war and economic strain 
but has emerged stronger than at any previous period in her 
annals. All Belgium beats witness to-day that a Latin race, 
though with a strong admixture of more phlegmatic blood, 
need not, in the twentieth century, be controlled by dictators, 
or suffer a change of policy at the turn of every season, but 
can maintain constitutional freedom under a hereditary 
monarch, The circumstances in which the present King 
came to the throne less than two years ago are fresh in our 
minds, as also the chain of events that brought Belgian 
independence to the surface as the first and best reason why 
Great Britain should play a man’s part in the conflict which 
began in 1914, and has not yet finished. The Belgian people 
are the custodians of our war graves, mute witness to heroic 
episodes in the annals of both nations. Belgium is one of 
the four great colonial Powers: her population is pre- 
dominantly industrial ; her manufactures compete with ours 
in many markets, including our own. A few months ago she 
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took the plunge off gold sooner than her neighbours, with 
complete success. She is a neighbour of Germany, a terri- 
torial beneficiary of the Treary of Versailles ; yet she exhibits 
little nervousness in presence of the new Germany and no 
tendency whatever to follow the lead of the Third Reich. 
Her feet are more firmly set than before in the old ways. Her 
gteatest problem is the linguistic problem, a sort of romantic 
nationalism, a spiritual irredentism that cuts strangely across 
social and territorial frontiers. Clearly Belgium is a country 
to see and to study. 

Not for many years has a visit been so well worth making, 
for the International Exhibition at Brussels is in full swing, 
and a glorious sight it is, most pleasing to our self-esteem, for 
the British pavilion, erected by the Exhibitions Section of the 
Department of Overseas Trade, is by common consent an 
achievement which lends distinction to the whole. Of this 
side of life in Belgium some description will be found else- 
where in this issue, under the title ‘ Walks and Talks.’ 1 

France owes everything to Belgium; Belgium owes 
nothing to France. Had the Belgian troops not stood their 
ground so gloriously in 1914, there would perhaps have been 
no ‘ great’ war, and perhaps, but for England, there would 
have been no Belgium. The end would have come swiftly. 
It is in the interests of France that Belgium has spent such great 
sums on fortifying her eastern boundary, whilst the German- 
Dutch frontier is as yet almost undefended and the Franco- 
Belgian frontier, an essential second line, relatively weak. 
The aim of French policy seems to be to bring Belgium, and 
evety other small Power, into any future Franco-German 
quarrel, whereas the true interest of these small Powers lies 
in maintaining, if need be by force of arms, a real neutrality. 
Nor is this policy impossible. The Scandinavian Powers 
ptoved it in 1914: it should be extended to the Baltic States. 

Yet French policy in Belgium is to-day, in practice, far 
from helpful. Alsace-Lorraine, in German hands, was the 
natural hinterland of Antwerp: it is so no longer, for the 
French have diverted the trade to Dunkirk. So far from being 
generous in her commercial or political relations with Belgium, 
France has manipulated railway rates and much else to the 
disadvantage of Belgian trade with Italy and other countries. 


1 See p. 114, 
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When England went off gold in 1931, Belgian statesmen were 
persuaded, against their better judgment, to remain on gold, 
as part of the * d/o-or,’ instead of joining the sterling group. 
The result has been disastrous for Belgian trade. When M. 
Delactoix and Herr Hjalmar Schacht were on the point of 
concluding a comprehensive settlement of outstanding ques- 
tions in 1926, France stepped in to prevent any modification, 
even by agreement, of the Treaty of Versailles. ‘To-day the 
best elements in Belgium would fain lean on and be guided by 
England alone, provided only that England is strong enough 
to guarantee her frontiers. 

Yet French administrative policy, inspired by an unen- 
lightened selfishness, embarrasses Belgian administrations at 
evety point. It is generally believed that all the principal 
Belgian newspapers in the French language are controlled 
from Paris; the name of the Comité des Forges is freely 
mentioned in this connexion. Belgian interests are injured 
and, in the words of a leading citizen, ‘ News is habitually 
poisoned at its source.’ ‘But,’ I protested, 2 /’ anglaise, ‘ the 
Russian, Italian and German newspapers, to mention only 


three countries, ate equally under control.’ ‘In those coun- — 


tries,” replied my friend, ‘ control is exercised from within, 
by the Government of the nation and in the sincere belief that 
the interests of the nation are best served thus. . . . The con- 
trol of which I speak is exercised from without, by financial or 
political interests which are not those of the nation. If there 
must be control, let it be that of the State. Yet,’ he added, ‘I 
who speak thus believe in freedom, and we practise it. Twenty 
yeats ago I would have given no German quarter, But-they 
and we have survived, and we must live togethet.’ 

Belgium has a vast territory to administer in the Congo ; 
but under the Congo Basin Treaties she is unable to accord to 
her nationals any preferential treatment—a condition reason- 
able enough when the treaties were concluded, but to-day 
contrary to the interest of the inhabitants and of Belgium, for 
nowhere is trade free, everywhere it is in chains, and other 
nations cannot be compelled to accept exports from the 
Congo. Belgium can never be economically self-sufficient ; 
her prospects lie rather in the direction of free trade. She 
cannot indefinitely exist otherwise, unless within a customs 
union with France, or Germany, or Great Britain. 
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The tide of resentment against French policy in respon- 
sible quarters is beginning to rise. This is not to say that the 
Belgian people will forget, sooner than France, what they have 
suffered ‘at German hands. To the French Germany had been 
a tival for nearly a century; but to Belgium Germany 
was a friendly Power, co-guarantor of ‘her liberties. The 
invasion of 1914 was an act of treason by a friend, and the 
Belgian people have long memories: more than most Euro- 
pean nations, they live in the past. Their Press does little to 
help them,to keep step with the rest of the world. The present 
Duke of Alba would not be entirely welcome to-day in 
Belgium, though it is 400 years since the Low Countries 
suffered at his ancestors’ hands. A century will elapse before 
the memories of the Occupation grow dim. Yet a generation 
is rising which is anxious to forget, and, though old wounds 
throb and bleed again, there are in authority in politics, and in 
commerce and industry, a few men who, though they tisked 
all and suffered much during the war, wish to follow Eng- 
land’s lead and to seek the road to recovery through an undet- 
standing with the nation of 70,000,000 souls at their door: 

The Prince of Wales’ speech to the British Legion in June 
was received in the Belgian Press with a certain reserve. 
Belgians cannot ‘ forget all about that,’ but more far-sighted 
men were well content. At such moments there are bound 
to be misgivings in many breasts. But the alternatives ate at 
last' clear. ‘ We must,’ said one great man to me, ‘ either 
accept Hitler’s declaration at its face value with confidence in 
ourselves and our defences, or slip back into the morass—out 
feet in the mud of depression, our heads in a miasma of words, 
assurances, pacts in which no one really believes. I believe 
that Hitler means what he says; I know that he represents 
Germany, and am assured that he can execute his policy.’ I 
met no one who had any belief in the policy of ‘ collective 
security”: they were convinced that no nation in Europe 
could or would come to the assistance of another unless 
its own immediate interests were at stake, so great is 
the revulsion against another war for the maintenance of 
peace. The phrase meant nothing to them. The Belgians 
believe that enlightened self-interest binds Great Britain 
now, as in 1914, to preserve Belgium from becom- 
ing a battlefield again. They believe we recognise this 
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liability, and are anxious only that we should be sufficiently 
strong. 

I spent some time in the Eupen and Malmédy districts 
which, with a population of 60,000, were transferred to Belgium 
by the Treaty of Versailles. The vast majority were German- 
speaking Catholics: the circumstances of the transfer were 
a travesty of the principles proclaimed by the authors of the 
Treaty ; the methods adopted were discreditable to all con- 
cerned. The inhabitants have been treated by Belgium with 
a liberality accorded to no other minority in Europe. They 
have reciprocated by behaving as orderly citizens should. 
But on a free vote the decision would be as in the Saar. 
This is not the outcome of pressure or dictation from within 
Germany, but rather the consequence of the renascence of 
Deutschtum, which makes the Auslandsdeutsche, or men and 
women of Germany resident abroad, race-conscious and race- 
proud. It is as much a fact to be reckoned with as armaments 
or finance, aeroplanes or big guns. Hitler has uncondition- 
ally recognised the Treaty of Locarno, which guarantees this 
boundary, but we should do well to accept the possibility that 
at some future time something like the old frontier may be 
restored as part of a comprehensive settlement. 

The present frontier is twice as long in this region as the 
old: it is not, in a military sense, defensible and, as every 
inhabitant of Eupen, Malmédy and Saint Vith knows, lies 
far beyond the line of forts and military defences. This 
minority problem is, after all, a matter of minor importance— 
a domestic rather than an international issue ; yet it is worth 
remembering as a partial answer to those who proclaim with 
Lord Cecil that the boundaries fixed at Versailles are, on the 
whole, the best possible, and not to be modified without 
grave danger. 

The psychological factor is of first importance. The 
garrison of Senegalese troops in the Ministry of Marine in 
Patis, during the disturbances of a few months ago, the 
Motoccan troops on the French frontier, are looked on as a 
portent by many Belgians. They are first and foremost 
Europeans, and they look with distaste on the spectacle thus 
presented. It reminds them of the last days of the Roman 
Empire. If this is collective security, they feel safer and 
happier without it. 
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Second only in importance is the economic issue. Mr. 
W. H. Dawson has shown that the competition of Polish 
coal from which Durham has suffered so heavily is largely a 
consequence of frontiers drawn at Versailles with complete 
disregard of economic conditions. Belgium has suffered 
severely from the changes of frontier. Her trade and her 
prosperity, and in a less degree those of Holland, depend 
upon the future less of France than of Germany. But the 
first instinct of her-statesmen is to seek a lead from Great 
Britain. As I conclude this article Ruskin’s words in 1870, 
which so inspired Cecil Rhodes, come back to me as 
indicating the part this country may to-day play in Europe. 


There is a destiny now set before us, the greatest ever set before a 
nation to be accepted or refused. We are still undegenerate in race, 
a race mingled of the best northern blood. We still have the firmness to 
govern, and the grace to obey. 

Will you, youths of England, make your country again a temple of 
peace—still worshipped among the nations in her strange valour of good 
will towards men? . . . Determine what you would have and what you 
would be, I care not how restricted your purpose, so that it be fixed 
and unselfish. 


Fortiter age et confortetur cor tuum et sustine dominum. “ Be 
strong and of a good courage.’ With these words began 
the First Lesson of the Jubilee Service, and with them let 
there here be an end. 

ARNOLD WILSON. 
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ITALY AND AFRICA 


By Sicnor ALEssANDRO Lessona (Italian Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies) 


Tue first months of this year gave birth to events of great 
importance for the colonial destinies of Italy. Some problems 
have been solved, while others have arisen. 

The Franco-Italian agreements of Januaty 7 have removed 
long outstanding differences regarding the North Aftican 
colonies to Italy’s satisfaction, while her conflict with Ethiopia 
has brought the question of Italian East Africa once more to 
the fore. 

Sir Charles Petrie has already written about the Rome 
Agreements in the February number of this Review, and to 
him gratitude is due for his understanding view of out 
position. The importance and value of these Agreements is 
rather moral than territorial. It is in this spirit that Italy 
accepted them, and in this spirit they were signed by the 
hand of her Leader. They were designed to put an end to a 
long period of friction and disagreement between the two 
Mediterranean nations, and to inaugurate another of peaceful 
and fruitful collaboration. 7 

In order to eliminate ill-feeling it was necessary to go 
back to its source, and it is not without significance that the 
treaty opens by the settlement of the question of Tunis. 

It has been said that the Tunis episode was one of Bis- 
marck’s diplomatic masterpieces, and, though it would be too 
much to say that it alone drove Italy into the alliance with 
the Central Empires, nevertheless the occupation of the Bey’s 
territories, and the manner in which it took place, did much 
to estrange France and Italy. Up to that time the memory 
of Napoleonic aid during the struggle for national inde- 
pendence, democratic and revolutionary sympathies, and a 
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common Latin descent constituted strong ties of reciprocal 
friendship, not without a protective tinge on the part of the 
more powerful nation. 

Tunis lies at a distance of less than 100 miles from the 
southern coast of Sicily ; its territory offers similar physical 
conditions, and suggests a common geological origin. More- 
over, the Italian people, for whom the past is very much alive, 
have not forgotten Carthage and Rome. In 1881 Italian 
colonists, both artisans and tradesmen, had for thitty years 
or more been going over to Tunis as to a natural offshoot of 
their own country, and the news of the French occupation 
gave a shock which many can still remember. A territorial 
occupation on our part had scarcely been thought of before, 
but when the opportunity for it was definitely lost it was 
lastingly regretted. The awakening of a colonial conscience 
among the people in this connexion is all the more striking 
because our first occupations on.the coast of the Red Sea had 
aroused little enthusiasm, and public opinion made no objec- 
tion when the British offer to act together in Egypt was 
refused. 

But emigration to Tunis continued, for in those years 
out population was multiplying far more rapidly than was 
the power of the national territory to support it, and in the 
absence of Italian dependencies great numbers left Italy for 
alien lands. In 1881 there were more than 10,000 Italians as 
against a few huridred French citizens in Tunis. Sixty years 
later the Italian population was about 100,000. The French 
themselves admit that the great prosperity of the regency was 
due to Italian labour, especially since the immigration of 
Sicilian farmers had developed. 

Up to the occupation, the status of the Italians in Tunis 
was tuled by a treaty of 1868 based on the principle of capitula- 
tions. The Treaty of the Bardo, by which the Bey accepted 
the French protectorate in 1881, and a complementary Treaty 
of Marsa in 1884, sanctioned the privileges that the Italians 
had hitherto enjoyed, excepting for the Consular Courts of 
Justice which Italy gave up, recognising the jurisdiction of 
the French courts for her subjects. When the Treaty of 
1868 expired France and Italy in 1896 concluded—after very 
difficult negotiations—three Conventions dealing with the 
status of Italians in Tunis. These Conventions were renewed 
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by consent of both sides till September 1918 when, shortly 
before the end of the war, the French Government denounced 
them. Since then they have been renewed for. successive 
petiods of three months, This was an exceedingly precarious 
situation for the Italians of Tunis, now a powerful body 
counting 130,000 souls, whose acquired rights and status 
were thus threatened. 

The Rome Agreements of January 7 last put an end to 
this situation by renewing until 1965 the Convention of 1896, 
so that for another thirty years no change in nationality can 
be imposed upon the Italians of Tunis, The royal Italian 
schools will continue to hold their present privileges for 
another twenty years—up to 1955, when they will become 
Italian private schools, subject to the local French scholastic 
legislation, on the understanding that this will be in no way 
less liberal towards them than it is towards similarly-placed 
schools at the present time. Italians admitted to practise 
the liberal professions in Tunis before March 1945 will have 
the right to continue to do so during their lifetime. 

On these conditions, liberally interpreted, time will settle 
many things, and many necessaty adjustments will be pos- 
sible. They tepresent, above all, the recognition of an un- 
satisfactory situation, which has kept ill-feeling alive for 
half a centuty, together with the desire to put an end to it. 
Other articles of the treaty go far to heal a more recent element 
of dissatisfaction on the part of Italy, caused by omission to 
apply Article XIII., regarding colonial compensations, in the 
London Agreement, by which Italy pledged herself to come 
into the war on the side of the Allies. 

Whatever we may think of the negotiations conducted 
at that time in London and later in Paris, it is certain that the 
hope of colonial expansion influenced us, on entering the 
war, as did our aspiration to gain possession of our natural 
frontiers—the right that England had recognised in 1925 
by the transfer of Jubaland. The southern frontiers in Libya 
were corrected by a transfer of territory in Tibesti, completing 
the adjustment between Italy and France in Mediterranean 
Africa, while the transfer of territory in French Somaliland 
and the agreement about the Djibuti railway have smoothed 
a thorny situation in East Africa. 

Here again, as is finely stated in the general Declaration 
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which concludes the Treaty,! the moral aspect is of importance 
tather than the material. 

French Somaliland, Djibuti in particular, had developed 
in antagonism to the Italian expansion in the Red Sea, It 
had been from the first a centre of hostile activities, where 
Italy’s relations to Abyssinia were concerned; it was the 
route by which arms and ammunitions were furnished to 
Italy’s enemies. We are confident that the Rome Agreements 
will mark the end of such anti-Italian activities and the 
beginning of a loyal work in common for civilisation in this 
patt of the African continent. 

Italy first appeared on the Red Sea in 1881, when the 
Government took overt the Bay of Assab, which had been 
bought by the Rubattino Navigation Company from the 
native chiefs of Dankalia. The colony of Assab was otganised 
under a civil commissioner by a law of July 5, 1882. Massawa 
was occupied in February 1885, and the colony of Erithrea 
was founded in 1891 by means of the union of all the Italian 
possessions between Ras Kasar and Bab el Mandeb. England 
was keen on the settlement of Italy, in preference to other » 
Powers along the coast of the Red Sea. When the Egyptian 
forces arrayed against the Mahdi were forced to retire, it was 
well to have good friends in adjoining territories. This 
co-opetation led, on the Italian side, to a difficult struggle 
against the followers of the Mahdi (battle of Agordat in 1892 ; 
occupation of Kassala in 1894, etc.). 

The first colony of the Red Sea was not popular in Italy ; 
even Crispi, who impersonated the national and expansionist 
sentiment, felt no enthusiasm for it, nor did he think that it 
could make up for the exclusion from North Aftica or for 


chances missed in Egypt. Yet, principally through him, this 


1 Art. 4. ‘Le tracé suivant sera substitué a la délimitation établie entre l’Erytrée 
et la Céte Francaise des Somalis par les protocoles de Rome en date des 24 Janvier et 
10 Juillet 1901.’ 

* De Der Eloma sur le détroit de Bab-El-Mandeb, une ligne droite rejoignant 
l’Qued Weima immédiatement en aval de Daadato,’ 

Art. 6. ‘La France reconnait la souvraineté de I’Italie sur Ile Doumeirah et les 
ilots sans noms adjacent cette ile.’ 

*, . » the French Government has declared to the Italian Government that, wish- 
ing to facilitate a closer collaboration between Italian and French interests in connection 
with the railway (Djibuti-Addis Abeba), it has ensured that the French group of the 

‘Society of the line will transfer 2500 shates of the above Society to aa 
Italian group.’. (From the report on the Bill presented by the Duce on the Treaty 
between France and Italy, January 7, 1935.) 
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possession was consolidated and spread gradually inland, 
forming the kernel of what was to become the present colony 
of Erythrea. Relations were established with. Menelik IL., 
King of Shoa, favouring his accession to the imperial throne, 
and the Treaty of Uchalli was conducted with the new Negus 
Neghesti on May 2, 1889. This was a Treaty of Friendship 
and Commerce which Italy understood to extend a protec- 
torate over Ethiopia, entertaining no doubt as to its being 
understood in the same way on the other side. It has been 
confirmed by the visit made to Italy by Ras Makonnen (father 
of the present Negus), as representative of Menelik, to com- 
municate the latter’s accession to the throne. The Negus at 
that time obtained a loan of money and large supplies of arms, 
supposed to be for consolidating his position in the empire. 
The protectorate was communicated to the Powers in 
accordance with the 34th article of the Berlin Act, and the 
receipt of the communication was acknowledged by all but 
Russia, who was perhaps planning a religious protectorate of 
her own. 

In article 17 of the Uchalli Treaty the Italian text stated 
that ‘ the King of Kings of Ethiopia consented to avail him- 
self of the Government of the King of Italy for treating 
all affairs he might have with other Powers and Governments.’ 
But while Makonnen’s mission was in Italy, European 
advisers at the Court of Addis Abeba brought to the atten- 
tion of the Negus a difference between the Amharic text and 
the Italian, insinuating that by accepting the latter he would 
lose all independence and become a vassal of Italy. 

The term ‘ protectorate,’ sanctioned by international law, 
varies greatly in its application according to the context of 
the treaty in question. The Negus’s advisers artfully exag- 
gerated the weight of its meaning in the particular case. Had 
other European nations not joined forces against Italy at 
that time, could she have brought her negotiations with 
Ethiopia to a successful conclusion? I think so; and my 
belief is that Europe made a grave mistake in crossing Italy’s 
path at that juncture. The older and wealthier occupants of 
that colonial field might safely have let her try her hand in 
this corner. Had they done so, East Africa might by now 
be displaying the fruits of civilised collaboration instead of a 
bitter harvest of commotion and disagreement. This much is 
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certain, that, as a consequence of this treaty, the attitude 
towards Italy of the Negus changed from diffidence to 
aversion. He refused to recognise the treaty, or to apply 
it, and as soon as the terms expired he proceeded to 
denounce it. 

Amply supplied with arms and ammunition through 
Djibuti, assisted by European officers in the training of his 
troops, he prepared for war, and succeeded in concentrating 
the forces of all the dependent Ras. Errors of local policy on 
our side between Tigré and Shoa had estranged them, and 
brought them into line against us. 

The battle of Adowa proved that if on the Ethiopian side 
there was great progress in armaments and military know- 
ledge, yet in the methods of warfare and the treatment of 
prisoners the old ferocity had remained unchanged. The 
wave of hostility to colonial enterprise that followed on this 
reverse, the weakness of the Government that it brought into 
power, and the pressure of foreign influences prevented the 
adoption of strong measures which, in the right hands, might 
have led to a favourable conclusion. The Treaty of Uchalli 
was annulled on October 26, 1896, and humiliating conditions 
of peace accepted. Italy retreated behind the provisional line, 
Mareb-Belesa-Muna, until more accurate frontiers should be 
traced, and, in 1897, yielded Kassala to the British. 

The colony of Erythrea entered upon a period of internal 
consolidation and development, as did the other Italian 
possessions along the Somali coast. From commercial 
stations in the hands of private companies these were gradually 
transformed into direct dominions. Each colony had its 
separate and independent life, but Ethiopia, neighbour to 
both, while she separated them territorially, was destined to 
form for them that spiritual unity of Italian East Aftica which 
exists at the present time. 

We have had to review the relations between Italy and 
Abyssinia up to the end of last century in order that the 
present events should be understood. The succeeding situa- 
tion is best made clear by a survey of the four Treaties that 
have since been drawn up, either in relation to Ethiopia or 
with her. . 

1. The Conventions of 1900, 1903 and 1908 concerning the delimita- 
tion of the boundary between Erythrea and Ethiopia. 
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2. The Tripartite Convention concerning Ethiopia, signed by Eng- 
land, France and Italy in London on December 13, 1906. 

3. The Convention for the tracing of the frontier between Italian 
Somaliland and the neighbouring provinces of the Ethiopian Empire, 
signed at Addis Abeba on May 16, 1908. 

4. The Treaty of Italo-Ethiopian friendship and Road Convention of 
August 2, 1928. 

In the Tripartite Convention it was agreed (Article IV.) 
that if at any time events were to alter the status quo in Ethiopia, 
France, England and Italy would do all in their power to 
ensute the integrity of Ethiopia, and, whatever happened, 
they would take counsel together for the safeguarding of the 


following interests : 


(2) Those of Great Britain and of Egypt in the valley of the Nile, 
with particular regard to the regulation of all waters of that river and its 
tributaries, taking, however, into account the local needs and interests, 
and making a reservation for the Italian interests mentioned in the 
following paragraph. 

(4) The interests of Italy in Ethiopia in connexion with Erythrea, 
Italian Somaliland (Benadir included), and more especially in connexion 
with the hinterland of those possessions and the territorial union between 


them west of Addis Abeba. 

(¢) French interests in Ethiopia, in connexion with the French pro- 
tectorate on the Somali coast and the zone needful for the construction 
and use of the Railway from Djibuti to Addis Abeba.* 


This was in 1906. In 1908 we have the Italo-Ethiopian 
Convention of May 16, which aimed at defining the frontiers 
between Italian Somaliland and Ethiopia. A convention on 
this subject had become indispensable owing to serious inci- 
dents occurring in the frontier regions, where Italian officers 
had been killed while defending populations, living under 
our protection, who had been assailed by armed Abyssinian 
forces exacting tribute. This treaty did not, however, 
succeed in eliminating the vagueness and inaccuracy peculiar 
to the criteria on which it was based. These criteria, which 
were to ‘ determine the frontier line on the spot and within 
the briefest possible time,’ were in small part geographical 
and in the greater part ethnical. Anyone with experience of 

2 The Italian and British spheres of influence in Ethiopia were delimited by the 
Protocols of March 24 and April 15, 1891 (usually quoted as ‘ Rudini-Dufferin Pro- 
tocols), and the Agreement of May 5, 1894 (‘Crispi-Clareford Agreement’). In 
December 1925 the British and Italian Governments concluded an agreement concern- 


ing the question of the Lake Tana and the acknowledgment of the exclusive Italian 
influence in Western Ethiopia. 
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African localities whete the nomadic life prevails can under- 
stand how many uncertainties may arise when speaking of 
territories in connexion with tribes. In most cases the tribes 
themselves cannot determine their territory as they have no 
fixed boundaries ; they can only make reference to wells, or 
to pastures, which also vaty from time to time. 

But between two States it was necessaty that an accurate 
frontier should be determined, and the Italian Government 
wished to waste no time in reaching definite agreements. 
Two years, however, elapsed before it became possible to 
form a commission to delimit the boundary line on the spot. 

After some months of useless work, owing to the attitude 
of the Abyssinian chiefs, orders came from Addis Abeba to 
suspend proceedings owing to the inability of the Govern- 
ment to insute the personal safety of the commissioners. 
Since then, though the Italian Government has not ceased 
to press for a resumption of the work of delimitation, no 
progress has been made. Issues were further confused in 
Northern Somaliland by the ‘Mad Mullah’ rebellion, when 
the British Government found once mote that it could 
safely count upon Italian help in moments of difficulty and 
danget. Yet even after the rebellion was quelled the frontier 
remained undefined. The drawbacks to this situation have 
recently been evident. 

Nevertheless, Italy continued her policy of friendliness 
towards Ethiopia. The conversations in Rome, when Ras 
Tafati came on an official visit in 1924, and the even more 
significant journey of the Duke of Abbruzzi to Ethiopia, pre- 
pated the way for the Agreement of August 2, 1928, which is 
of Italo-Ethiopian instruments the most important. It con- 
sisted of a Treaty of Friendship and a Road Convention. 

With article 3 of the treaty, the Italian and Abyssinian 
Governments pledge themselves to develop the existing com- 
merce between the two countries and make it prosper. We 
know that this has never been done by the Abyssinian Govern- 
ment, in spite of their engagement. 

The Road Convention had two aims. One was the con- 
struction of a motor road from Assab to Dessié and the other 
was the concession to the Ethiopian Government of a free 
zone in the port of Assab, thus satisfying Abyssinia’s old 
aspiration to an outlet on the sea. These two obligations 
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were interdependent. What happened to this, the most 
friendly treaty that Ethiopia has ever signed with a European 
Power? Italy was undoubtedly anxious that her eastern 
colonies, and especially Erythrea, should play their natural 
economic part towards the neighbouring empire, peacefully 
and to the common advantage. Secure in her new order 
at home and strengthened in her prestige abroad, she felt able 
to bring the most valuable aid to Ethiopia for the develop- 
ment of her many unexplored resources and to assist her on 
the path of final progress towards higher forms of civilisation. 
Italy has been disappointed. None of her efforts to create a 
concrete collaboration with Abyssinia have succeeded. Every 
kind of obstacle has been raised to the construction of the 
motor road. 

Shortly after the Treaty of Friendship had been signed 
Abyssinia began to arm more intensively. The principal 
armament concerns of Europe have competed to supply her 
with armaments, ostensibly to establish the authority of the 
central Government, but in such proportions they could only 
have been inspired by that growing spirit of xenophobia of 
which England certainly has had sufficient proof through the 
raids and armed incursions across her own frontiers. France 
also, who for many years had reason to think herself the 
favourite among European nations with Abyssinia, will not 
soon forget the massacre of her own official, Bernard, and 
of his detachment. For Italy the attack on the consulate of 
Gondar was the first of a series of acts of armed violence 
culminating in the fight at Wal-Wal. 

As to the last-named subject, something must here be 
said. ‘The pastoral tribe of the Mijertin, Omar Mahmud, 
depend upon these wells for their supply of water during 
certain seasons of the year. Italy had every right and duty 
- to protect populations that were under her direct rule. After 
the annexation of the Sultanate of Obbia to the Italian colony 
in 1925, Wal-Wal was occupied by the Italian troops, and no 
protest whatsoever had been presented by the Abyssinians 
until the fight of December 1934. 

Much has been said and written about internal conditions 
of Abyssinia, the powerlessness of the central Government 
to maintain order in the outlying provinces, the general 
persistence of slavery and the slave trade, the feudal systems 
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of servitude, the barbarous methods for the exaction of 
tributes, and the misgovernment inflicted on populations 
conquered within the last decades and treated by the central 
Government in a manner and by methods long since repu- 
diated by civilised nations. These conditions may interest the 
League of Nations. Civilised Europe is already judging them. 

Meanwhile, Italy cannot remain indifferent to the hotbed 
of anarchy and disorder that is in contact with her most 
distant possessions ; it is her duty to provide against the 
dangers that threaten these regions. She has recently given 
proof at Geneva that she means to follow the procedure to 
which she is pledged, and not evade reconciliation. But she 
is firmly decided not to fall again into those past errors that 
have cost her so dearly and weighed so heavily on her national 
life. She remembers not only her present responsibilities, 
but also her duty to future generations. 

Another trust is laid on her beyond her own frontiers— 
that of reminding Europe that common duties fall on her in 
connexion with the African continent. There was a time 
when the European nations considered uncivilised races as 
an open field for theit lower and fiercer instincts, or as an 
instrument for striking other rival nations. These methods 
have left traces not yet obliterated, and still susceptible of the 
most dangerous developments. It is necessary that they 
should be condemned, not only in text-books of colonial 
history, but in the spirit of the nations admitted to collaborate 
honestly in the tasks of civilisation. 

Fascist Italy recognises this duty and she is ready to work 
in harmony with other nations for the defence and for the 
honour of Europe’s civilisation.® 


ALESSANDRO LESSONA. 


8 Since the above was written, a brilliant article by Mr. Fitz-Gerald has aj in 
the June issue of this Review. I can only confirm the quotation he is so kind as to 
make of the speech which I delivered before the Italian Senate on May 14 last (the con- 
tents are repeated in the present article). His version of the Wal-Wal engagement is 
taken from the Abyssinian notes to the League of Nations, and the errors of map- 
makers will be judged in good time. We shall now only mention two fundamental 
contradictions that seem to invalidate his arguments: (1) After fully recognising all 
the evils which we deprecate in the present condition of the lands which make up the 
Ethiopian Empire, he places Italy, as standing for ruthless might, against Ethiopia, 
representing right and justice. (2) He deprecates our preparations and armaments as 
excessive, and then fears that the difficulties before us may be greater than we are able 
to face. We can but beg him to trast the realism of our Duce, whom he so much 
admires, even for ‘ le tact des choses possibles.’—A. L. 
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THE GERMAN NAVAL RENAISSANCE 


By Hecror C. BrwaTErR 


To many Britons of the pre-wat generation the news that 
Germany is about to rearm at sea is probably more interesting, 
if perhaps less disturbing, than all the reports of her formid- 
able military and air plans. The reason for this special 
interest is plain enough, During the fifteen years which 
preceded the war Anglo-German relations steadily deteriorated 
as the direct result of Germany’s naval policy. There were, 
it is true, contributory causes, such as trade competition and 
the aggressive attitude of the Berlin Foreign Office ; but the 
real apple of discord,was the forced growth of the German fleet, 

In two volumes of reminiscences published after the war 
the late Grand-Admiral von Tirpitz, creator of the Imperial 
German Navy, stoutly defended the political wisdom of his 
life’s work. He tells us that from the day of his appointment, 
in 1897, as Secretary of State for the Navy his single aim was 
to implement the ‘ Risiko-Gedanke.’ ‘This phrase, coined by 
himself, implied the possession by Germany of a fleet numeri- 
cally inferior to the British, yet sufficiently powerful either to 
hold that fleet in check or even to defeat it in detail. In the 
preamble to the great Naval Act of 1900, which virtually 
doubled the strength of the German navy, the ‘ risk principle ’ 
was defined in the following passages : 


Under existing circumstances, in order to protect Germany’s sea 
trade and colonies, there is one means only, viz. Germany must have a 
fleet of such strength that, even for the mightiest naval Power, a war 
with her would involve such risks as to jeopardise its own supremacy. 
For this purpose it is not absolutely necessary that the German fleet 
should be as strong as that of the greatest naval Power, because, generally, 
the greatest naval Power will not be in a position to concentrate all its 
forces against us. But even if it should succeed in confronting us in 
superior force, the enemy would be so considerably weakened in over- 
coming the resistance of a strong German fleet that, notwithstanding a 
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victory gained, the enemy’s supremacy would not at first be secured any 
longer by a sufficient fleet. 

This avowal of policy was naturally accepted as a challenge 
by British opinion. It certainly struck at the roots of our 
traditional system of maintaining a balance of naval supremacy 
adequate for all contingencies. It was met, first, by increased 
building, and, secondly, by the gradual concentration of force 
in home waters at the expense of our overseas squadrons. 
Luck was with us, for the conclusion of the Japanese alliance 
enabled us to bring home battleships and cruisers from the 
Far East, and by 1905 the annihilation of Russia’s naval forces 
in the Pacific relieved us, for the time, of all anxiety in that 
quarter of the globe. Moreover, the entente with France, 
which developed at much the same period, so greatly eased 
the burden of our naval commitments at home and abroad 
that we were actually in the position to do what Herr von 
Tirpitz had considered to be impossible—that is, to concen- 
trate all our major forces against Germany. 

To that extent, therefore, the ‘ risk principle’ had proved 
illusory, owing to the complete alteration in political relation- 
ships during the fitst five years of the century, an alteration 
largely brought about by German naval policy. But for the 
phenomenal expansion of the German fleet it is improbable 
that either the Japanese alliance or the Entente Cordiale would 
have come into being. And, one might add, but for the overt 
German challenge to our naval eee the World War might 
never have occurred. 

In the interest of those good relations with Germany 
which the great majority of the British people desires to see 
established, it is very important that the causes which led to 
antagonism in the past should be viewed in their true per- 
spective. It must, therefore, be repeated that the naval race 
which began with the first big German programme of 1898 
and proceeded at evet-increasing speed for the next sixteen 
yeats was unquestionably the root cause of British participa- 
tion in the Great War. Apparently that truth is recognised 
by the statesmen of the Third Reich. On more than one 
occasion Herr Hitler has intimated his disapproval of the 
Tirpitz policy and his determination to avoid even the 
semblance of a naval challenge to Great Britain. If we can 
accept that as a fixed principle of modern German statecraft, 
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the most formidable obstacle to an Anglo-German under- 
standing ceases to exist. 

Tirpitz complains in his memoirs that his countrymen 
were never really sea-minded, never truly conscious of the 
vital importance of sea-power in peace no less than in war. 
After this admission it seems almost superfluous to add that 
the German nation, left to itself, would never have dreamed 
of building the great fleet which it actually possessed in 1914. 
The creation of that fleet was due much more to propaganda 
than to natural impulse. Only those who, like the writer, 
lived in Germany during the critical pre-war years can form 
any conception of the gigantic publicity machine which, day 
in day out, worked at high pressure to convert a non-maritime 
race of 60,000,000 souls to the new doctrine of navalism. 
Probably the conversion was no more than skin deep, but it 
was sufficient for the purpose. Funds were voted lavishly 
for ships and men, and had peace remained unbroken the 
German navy in 1920 would have been little inferior in 
fighting power to the British Grand Fleet of 1918—the 
mightiest armada the world has ever seen. 

In actual fact the High Seas Fleet on the outbreak of war 
was, for its size, the most formidable armament afloat. For 
several years previously the writer had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of studying German naval development at first hand, 
and he then formed a very high opinion of the quality of the 
fleet material. Germany was then producing ships, guns, 
torpedoes, mines and other fighting appurtenances superior 
in quality to our own. Such naval successes as she gained 
in the war were the result, not of superior strategy or sea- 
manship, but of the pains she had taken to perfect her ships 
and their weapons. 

It is, however, but fair to say that the very definite and 
localised plan of strategy to which the German fleet was built 
to conform simplified the task of its builders. To them the 
North Sea was always the decisive area. Unlike British 
constructors, they did not have to visualise the possibility 
of fleet actions being fought on the other side of the world. 
Fuel supply and berthing accommodation could therefore be 
subordinated to the purely combatant qualities of armament 
and protection. Further, the physical features of the German 
western seaboard favoured the evolution of the capital-ship 
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type which proved its value at Jutland. Shallow waters 
ordain light draught and a corresponding inctease in beam, 
and a beamy ship can be given stronger armour and under- 
water protection than one of less breadth. To call the German 
capital ships of the war period floating batteries would hardly 
be an exaggeration, even though they were endowed with a 
high degree of mobility. 

Tirpitz, whose views on man-of-war design were sounder 
than his concept of world politics, always maintained that the 
first requirement of a fighting ship was to keep afloat. And 
the ships that he caused to be built did fulfil this requirement 
to an extent almost incredible. Two classic instances may be 
cited, both from Jutland. The battle-cruiser Layow, hit by 
twenty-four heavy projectiles and blasted out of recognition, 
temained stubbornly afloat for nearly twelve hours, refusing 
to sink until the coup de grace was given by friendly torpedoes. 
The smaller battle-cruiser Seyd/itz received twenty-one heavy 
shell hits and a torpedo hit in the bows ; 8000 tons of water 
entered the ship, whose lofty forecastle was submerged. She 
proceeded stern first under her own power until off the mouth 
of the Jade, where she grounded, but was towed off and 
eventually brought into dock at Wilhelmshaven. Mention 
might also be made of the Derffinger, a sister to the Latzow, 
which, in spite of a terrible hammering from the British 15-inch 
guns, came out of the action still seaworthy and under control. 

None of the British ships underwent an ordeal comparable 
with those described above. It is estimated that the Queen 
Mary had been struck fifteen times, and the Indefatigable and 
Invincible only five times each, before blowing up. The 
destruction of all three ships was due to ammunition fires 
reaching the magazines ; but here again there was a marked 
disparity between British and German methods of stowing 
and handling the powder charges for the guns. It was not 
genius, but meticulous attention to detail, that made the 
German vessels of the Jutland period better fighting machines, 
ship for ship, than their ‘ opposite numbers’ in the Grand Fleet. 

This statement, however, needs some qualification. For 
service outside the North Sea or the Baltic the German battle- 
ships and cruisers were definitely inferior to their British 
contemporaries. So cramped were the living quarters that a 
long ocean voyage or a cruise in tropical waters would have 
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inflicted grave hatdship on the personnel. Especially in the 
eatly ‘ Dreadnoughts’ and battle-cruisers—Nassau, Helgoland, 
Von der Tann, etc-—the mess decks were intolerably crowded 
and airless, while in the after-part of the ship junior officers were 
berthed four to a cabin. Spaces which in a British ship were 
devoted to living quarters or extra bunkers were monopolised 
in the German type by elaborate methods of protection. 

Few Englishmen connected with the sea find cause for 
satisfaction in the naval penalties imposed on Germany after 
the collapse. They were dictated in a spirit of bitterness 
engendered by the horrors of the submarine campaign 
against merchant shipping. ‘To demand the surrender of her 
entire submarine fleet was unquestionably right and proper in 
the circumstances, but the seizure of every modern surface 
man-of-war she possessed was an act more difficult to defend. 
Had Germany been permitted to retain, say, the eight early 
*Dreadnoughts ” of the Nassau and Helgoland group, not only 
would her national pride have been spared a needless affront, 
but she would have had no incentive to build those ‘ pocket 
battleships ” which have since become a thorn in the side of 
the British naval staff. ‘The millions she has spent on building 
these freakish if formidable ships—potentially the most 
dangerous commerce raiders ever designed—and six cruisers, 
of which five are endowed with a very wide radius of action 
by their auxiliary Diesel engines, would have been hypothe- 
cated more ot less harmlessly to the upkeep of the pre-war 
“Dreadnoughts” and cruisers which she might have been 
allowed to retain. 

It has never been explained whether the naval clauses of 
the Peace Treaty were drafted for the express purpose of 
emasculating German sea-power for all time, or whether they 
were designed as a framework for the universal system of 
naval limitation to which the victorious no less than the 
vanquished Powers were eventually to conform. ‘The latter 
supposition is difficult to reconcile with British Admiralty 
views on the dimensions of warships. In 1919 the Admiralty 
was as firmly committed to big-ship doctrines as it is to-day. 
For ships of the line the lowest limit it has ever proposed is 
one of 22,000 tons, with guns of 11-inch calibre, and for 
ctuisets a displacement of 7o0oo tons, with guns of 6-inch 
calibre. Evidently, therefore, the restrictions placed on the 
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German navy were intended to be unilateral. If that be 
so, the wonder is, not that they ate now being ignoted, 
but that they should have remained operative for fifteen 
ears. 

: Briefly recapitulated, the naval clauses inhibited Germany 
from building any armoured ship above 10,000 tons, any 
ctuiset above 6000 tons, and any destroyer above 800 tons, 
Submarines of every description were denied to her, The 
naval personnel was not to exceed 1500 officers and 13,500 
men, and all service was to be voluntary, officers engaging for 
twenty-five years and ratings for twelve yeats. Not without 
truth has it been said that these restrictions compelled Ger- 
many to create a new navy officeted by specialists and manned 
by N.C.O.’s—a navy, therefore, ideally organised for rapid 
and almost infinite expansion at the chosen moment. ‘That 
moment has now attived, Volunteers ate flocking to the 
tectuiting bureaus ; and if theit numbers do not suffice, the 
revival of conscription places at the disposal of the naval 
authorities the sea-minded communities of the Baltic and the 
North Sea coastal districts. 

From the technical and industrial points of view she is 
equally well equipped for the task. Before, during, and since 
the war German shipbuilders, marine engineers, and artillerists 
have given ample proof of their skill. It is a fair assumption 
that the ships comprising the future German fleet will be 
second to none in all-round fighting power. The fleet itself 
promises to be a quality production as long as its dimensions 
ate kept within fairly modest limits, The five armouted ships 
and six cruisers built since 1925 have cost on an average £380 
per ton, as compared with {200 for contemporary British 
ships. In view of the known standard of German workman- 
ship, this discrepancy may safely be interpreted in terms of 
material superiority. British naval officers who went overt 
the ‘ pocket battleship ’ Deutschland and the cruisers Kénigsberg 
and Leipzig which visited this countty last year were im- 
pressed by the excellence of their design and the quality of the 
workmanship put into them. The fire-control equipment of 
the Gooo-ton Leipzig was described as being as elaborate as 
that of a British battle-cruiser. Further, the physique and 
genetal deportment of the German personnel made the best 
possible impression. 
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One has only to scan the official German Navy List} to 
perceive that the staff and administrative services are designed 
to meet the requirements of a fleet very much larger than that 
specified in the Peace Treaty. As the present system dates 
from 1923, it is evident that an eventual large expansion of 
the navy was envisaged twelve years ago. At that time, how- 
ever, public opinion was not in the mood to embrace new 
naval ambitions. The events of October-November 1918, 
and in particular the excesses committed in many German 
districts by the mutinous bluejackets of the fleet, had left 
the navy under a cloud. It was widely regarded as having 
been either the dupe or the willing instrument of the ‘ Red’ 
conspirators who were supposed to have stabbed the nation 
in the back. The first step, then, was to set in motion again 
the machinery of propaganda which had accomplished such 
wonders in the past. This was done, and, as before, all the 
arts of publicity were invoked to stimulate popular enthusiasm 
for sea-power. The number of books and pamphlets written 
to prove that Germany was never vanquished at sea runs 
into hundreds. 

Before proceeding to discuss the development, actual 
and potential, of Germany’s post-war fleet it will be desirable 
to examine the motives which have led her to embark once 
more on a definite naval policy. For the reasons explained 
above, the navy languished in neglect for several years after 
the peace. But all this time a group of devoted officers in 
the Naval Section of the Defence Ministry was working to 
restore to their service its former prestige and popularity. 
One of their most effective arguments was the necessity of 
maintaining touch with East Prussia, isolated from the 
Fatherland by the Polish Corridor. It was largely on this 
account that the Reichstag in 1927-28 voted funds for the 
first ‘pocket battleship,’ which was considered an ideal 
type for sérvice in the Baltic. Further, the building of 
cruisers was urged as the only means of showing the flag in 
foreign waters and thus bringing encouragement and hope to 
the millions of Germans overseas, whose ‘ Deutschtum’ had 
been shaken by the débdcle of 1918. Upon her completion 
the first of the new cruisers, a namesake of the gallant Emden, 


2 Last published in 1932. The non-appearance of this publication for three years 
has naturally given rise to comment. 
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was despatched on a cruise round the world. This was in 
1926, since when the Emden and later vessels have repeatedly 
circumnavigated the globe, combining patriotic propaganda 
with the practical training of cadets. 

We may assume the command of the Baltic to be the 
immediate goal of German naval policy. As long as the 
Russian fleet dominated that sea there were grounds for 
serious misgiving on the part of Germany. To-day, in spite 
of the imposing Russian ‘ Dreadnoughts ® which occasionally 
cruise in the Gulf of Finland, Germany has probably gained 
the upper hand in the Eastern Sea. The completion of the 
first twelve German submarines this summer will cancel 
out the last advantage enjoyed by Russia. 

Having regained control of her most vulnerable maritime 
frontier, her eyes are turning, naturally enough, to a more 
distant horizon. Her merchant marine, which had virtually 
disappeared in 1919, has been so far rebuilt that it now 
approaches 4,000,000 gtoss tons. On every ocean route 
German express liners are competing successfully with the 
best foreign ships. By the autumn of this year the Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd will have in service on the Far Eastern route 
the crack liners Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and Potsdam, superior 
in speed and luxury to all competitors. In the North Atlantic 
the Bremen and Europa have established a reputation for speed 
and punctuality which as yet does not appear to have been 
seriously affected by the spectacular exploits of the Italian 
Rex and the French Normandie. In South America—that 
region which, to the German mind, has superseded the United 
States as ‘the land of unlimited possibilities —German 
shipping and German trade in general are regaining, and 
improving upon, the position they held before 1914. In so 
far, then, as sea-power may be expressed in the peaceful 
terms of overseas transport and trade, Germany has already 
staged an amazing ‘come back.’ It is, therefore, in no sense 
surprising that her thoughts should now be turning to the 
mote concrete symbols of this power—full-size warships in 
every category. 

It is no reflection on the sincerity of Herr Hitler to suggest 
that his present comparatively modest claims in respect of 
naval strength may undergo upward revision when Germany 
has secured a greater measure of world trade, influence, and 
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prestige—when, in short, she has regained her pre-war status 
as a world Power of the first rank. Nor does sucha conclusion 
necessatily point to Germany as a future candidate for the 
trident of Neptune. We must nevertheless reckon with the 
contingency of a German naval renaissance on a greater scale 
than she aspires to at the present time. In these circumstances 
it is very desirable that the growth of her fleet should be 
regulated by agreement for as long a period as may be prac- 
ticable. This, indeed, is the object of the naval conversations 
which began in London last month and which, at the time of 
writing, promise a happy issue. 

Germany is claiming 35 pet cent. of the total tonnage of 
the British and Dominion navies, but is willing to accept 
this ratio in terms of ship categories. In other words, instead 
of demanding a lump sum of tonnage to be utilised according 
to her own choice, she has agreed to build no mote than 35 pet 
cent. of the British tonnage in each category of fighting ship. 
This reasonable attitude has paved the way to agreement by ex- 
cluding the possibility that a disproportionate percentage of her. 
tonnage allotment might be invested in, say, submarines or 
other craft peculiarly dangerous to merchant shipping. 

Even so, an atrangement on the 35 per cent. basis will 
enable het to do more than double the strength of her navy. 
Omitting a number of vety old ships long overdue for 
scrapping, the German navy to-day has an aggregate of about 
135,000 tons displacement. This figure would be raised to 
390,000 tons, so that she would be free to build 255,000 tons 
of new construction, including 110,000 tons of capital ships, 
60,000 tons of heavy cruisers, and 15,000 tons of submarines. 
As the Versailles Treaty restrictions on tonnage and atma- 


ment have been repudiated, it follows that every naval unit — 


henceforth to be laid down in Germany will be more or less 
comparable in fighting power with the latest foreign vessels. 
The writer, however, does not believe that Germany will go 
to the length of building 35,000-ton battleships, as France and 
Italy are doing. She is more likely to develop modified types 
of somewhat reduced tonnage but exceptionally formidable 
armament. It is already claimed that the genius of Krupp 
in the manufacture of ordnance and armour-plate has endowed 
the ‘ pocket battleships’ with a degree of combatant power 
equal to that of an older ‘ Dreadnought’ of twice their 
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tonnage. One example will suffice. The new model 11-inch 
gun with which the Deutschland and her sisters are atmed is 
officially listed as a ‘ quick-fiting ’ gun, and can be discharged 
three times a minute. The volume of fire from these 10,000- 
ton ships within a given period is therefore superior to that 
of a pre-war ‘Dreadnought’ of 20,000 tons, mounting 
12-inch guns. 

Omitting obsolete ships of no wat value, the German 
navy to-day comprises the following vessels completed and 
building: Five ‘armoured ships,’ six cruisers, sixteen de- 
stroyers, twelve submarines. Three of the armoured ships 
are definitely known to be of 10,000 tons, with an armament 
of six 11-inch and eight 5-9-inch guns. Their Diesel engines 
of 54,000 horse-power give them a full speed of 26 knots 
and, at lower speeds, a phenomenally wide range of action, 
claimed to be 50 per cent. greater than that of any other man- 
of-war now afloat. Their armour protection, while much 
inferior to that of a conventional battleship, would give them 
a marked advantage over any cruiser at medium range. Not 
one of our thirteen 10,000-ton cruisers, destitute of side 
armour and mounting 8-inch guns, could engage a German 
* pocket battleship ’ with the slightest cha nce of success. This 
new German type has introduced into the naval ‘ Kriegspiel’ a 
factor as novel as it is formidable. Whether the fourth and 
fifth armoured ships are in the same category is not yet known, 
but one at least is believed to be of considerably heavier 
displacement and armament. 

The six cruisers, excepting the Emden—s400 tons, 29 
knots, eight 5: g-inch guns—have a uniform displacement of 
6000 tons, a speed of 32 knots, and an armament of nine 5-9- 
inch guns. ‘They are turbine-driven, but all save the Emden 
have an auxiliary Diesel cruising plant which confers a wide 
radius of action. The destroyers call for no special comment, 
but the twelve submarines are of interest because of their 
small size—zso tons. This tonnage corresponds to that of 
the early UB and UC submarines which Germany built 
during the war. Such small craft are not suitable for ocean 
service, but they would be dangerous enough in the narrow 
seas. It is a reasonable inference that their size has been 
dictated by the necessity of having a number of boats in 
service as quickly as possible to provide training facilities 
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for the newly-organised submarine personnel. It is an open 
secret that Germany in recent years has kept fully abreast of 
submarine design and is now in a position to build boats 
second to none in cruising range and offensive power. 

In some quarters the German naval demands have had the 
effect of a cold douche, though by observers of normal vision 
they had long been foreseen as inevitable. ‘Their influence on 
British naval policy may well be salutary. From now on we 
cannot, if we would, continue to acquiesce in the benevolent 
dictatorship of the United States on matters of naval policy— 
a dictatorship which has been accepted more or less willingly 
since the Washington Conference of 1921. Camouflage it as 
we may, the fact is evident that for fourteen years the size 
and strength of the naval forces to which the protection of 
our world-wide commonwealth is entrusted have been regu- 
lated from Washington rather than from Whitehall. Our 
battle fleet was cut to fifteen units, our cruiser force to fifty, 
and our anti-submarine flotillas to an equally absurd figure 
under pressure from Washington. At the London Con- 
ference of 1930 we carried abnegation to the length of ignoring 
the great Continental navies in determining our relative 
strength at sea for the next six years. In plain words, we 
discarded all the rules and formulas of relative strength which 
had served us well for three centuries in favour of an American 
* yatdstick ’ which, being designed purely to measure Amerti- 
can naval requitements within a comparatively localised area, 
bore no relation whatever to the needs of a great maritime 
commonwealth. 

The time has come to change all that. With Germany 
demanding a fleet which, even on the 35 per cent. basis, 
would give her something like parity in the North Sea, since 
more than half of our strength is tied down in far distant 
waters ; with France and Italy adding steadily to the great 
armadas they now possess, and with Japan consolidating her 
hegemony of the Far Eastern seas where Britain has a stake 
of incalculable value, the hour has struck for decisive action. 
The treaties which have emasculated British sea-power since 
the war have a further eighteen months to run. There can be 
no question of their renewal in the existing form, or even on 
any basis involving retention of the ratio system, that system 
having been emphatically rejected by Japan. Onthe other hand, 
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it is to the interest of all countries to adhere to the principle 
and practice of limiting naval armaments by some reciprocal 
arrangement, since the alternative of unbridled competition 
would be as financially ruinous as politically dangerous. 

A tabling of respective naval programmes over a term of 
years, and the consequential avoidance of sudden bursts of 
shipbuilding which upset the balance of power, would appear 
to be the rational solution. The whole problem of naval 
limitation is to be reviewed at the Conference which is due to 
meet in London this autumn, and it is virtually certain that 
Germany will be represented, if only by an observer. 

Meanwhile the prospective Anglo-German agreement will 
be a diplomatic achievement of the first order, the effects of 
which may extend far beyond the purely naval sphere. The 
moderation exhibited by Herr Hitler in this specific aspect of 
German rearmament has created an excellent impression in 
British circles. The naval talks have been conducted in an 
atmosphere of frankness and friendliness which augurs well 
for the future relations of the two countries, whose sailors, at 
any rate, are only too anxious to revert to the old footing of 
mutual liking and esteem. In so far as the British Common- 
wealth is concerned, Germany’s decision to rearm at sea on a 
strictly limited scale may prove to be a blessing in disguise. 


Hector C. Bywater. 


Nore.—Since the above was written an Anglo-German 
agreement on the lines predicted has been signed (June 18). 
It restricts German tonnage to 35 per cent. of that of the 
combined British and Dominion navies, such percentage to 
be applied by ship categories. In other words, Germany has 
agreed not to exceed 35 per cent. of the British Common- 
wealth’s tonnage in capital ships, cruisers, aircraft-carriers, 
and destroyers, respectively. As regards submarines, Ger- 
many is conceded parity in principle, but in practice has 
agreed not to build above 45 per cent. of the British Common- 
wealth total in this category. It is emphasised in the Notes 
officially exchanged that ‘the ratio of 35 : 100 is to be a 
permanent relationship, i.e., the total tonnage of the German 
fleet shall never exceed a percentage of 35 of the aggregate 
tonnage of the [British Commonwealth] naval forces.’ 
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THE SUGAR-BEET SUBSIDY — 


By Dr. CroupEsLEY BRERETON 


In April 1934 a Committee consisting of a K.C. (Mr. Wilfrid 
Green), 2 cotton spinner (Sir Kenneth Lee), and a banker 
(Mr. Cyril Lloyd) were appointed to inquire into the Sugar 
Industry of the United Kingdom. Nearly twelve months 
later they produced a Majority and Minority Report. Most 
departmental committees interpret their terms of reference 
in a strictly literal sense, but this one considered that the 
question of maintaining the subsidy came within their 
putview and decided by a majority of two to one to recom- 
mend its discontinuance. 

The comprehensiveness of the earlier part of the Report 
is shown by the masterly fashion in which the Committee 
have succeeded in unravelling a very complicated situation. 
They trace the progressive increase in home-grown sugar, 
which in 1933 reached 400,000 odd tons, while the gross 
imports in the same year amounted to 2,040,000 tons in 
tound figures, and the exports (no inconsiderable item) to 
432,000 odd tons. At the same time the gross imports of 
Empire and foreign sugar were 15,576,613 cwts. and 


25,208,592 cwts. ‘They note the practical cessation of the. 


imports of refined sugar after the differential duty of 1928 in 
favour of English refiners which actually led to a large 
export of refined sugar. The average yearly consumption 
in the United Kingdom is about 1,900,000 tons in terms of 
refined sugat. About 500,000 tons of this is home-grown, 
half of which was refined in the factories and the other half 
in the refineries; of the remaining 1,400,000 tons, about 
half has come in the form of raw sugar from the Empire 
and half from foreign countries—such as Cuba, Peru, Santo 
Domingo, though in past years Java, Brazil and Continental 
countries have sent a substantial proportion. 
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The protection to home-grown sugar is now 115. 2d..a 
cwt., to Colonial 55. 9¢, (on the average), to Dominions 
35. 94. Dominion sugar also receives protection at home, 
while English refiners are protected to the extent of 25. 4d. 
acwt. Protection is given in all countries except Java, Peru, 
and Santo Domingo. The United Kingdom is the principal 
free market for surplus sugar, which is mainly ‘dumped.’ 
It takes neatly 33 per cent. (970,000 tons). Heavy stocks at 
present militate against any substantial increase in price. 
Partial restriction has failed to prevent the continuous fall in 
sugar, though it was different before the war. The present 
low level reached is 45. 6d. a cwt. An effective world restric- 
tion would certainly raise prices. 

The sugat-beet subsidy was started in England in 1924. 
From a maximum figure of 255. 8d. it has fallen to 125. a cwt. 
The acreage this year was reduced from 400,000 to 375,000 
acres. Most of the beet area is found in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and the Isle of Ely, which accounts for five-eighths of the 
whole ; if the areas served by the other factories in the east 
of England are added, the total amounts to four-fifths of the 
whole. The chief factories are the Anglo-Dutch group, 
which deals with nearly a third of the whole output, the 
Bury group, with well over one-fourth, and the Anglo- 
Scottish, with a little under. 

The cost of sugat-beet production has been reduced from 
425. 4d, to 275. 2d.aton. The estimated price pet ton at the 
factoty was 41s. The sugar extracted reached the high 
figure of 97 per cent.; the average cost of manufacture was 
IIs. 11d., against 315. 6d. a ton in 1924-25 ; while the factories’ 
net profit had dropped from 135. to 2s. 1d. a ton of the total 
receipts for the period (£66,940,381). Over 60 per cent. of 
these came from the State, owing to the continuous fall in 
the price of sugar. The total receipts for the whole period 
between farmers and factories are in the ratio of 3-2, but in 
the last three years it has been 2-1. The total State assistance 
for the whole period equals approximately the price paid for 
beet, but in the last period it has been less. Some of the 
factories have done very well, othets have done badly. 

Employment in the factories amounts to 4500 man-yeats ; 
on the farms, to 28,000 man-years. In areas of concentrated 
production there has been an actual rise in employment, while 
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the total for England has fallen by 17°1 per cent. “The value 
of the bye-products to the farm is very great. They include 
sugar-beet tops (which, ‘ weight for weight,’ are more valu- 
able than mangolds), molasses, pulp (300,000 tons bought by 
the farmers for feeding purposes), and lime, invaluable for 
improving the soil. 

The advantages to the nation of the industry are classified 
under the headings—Substitution of Home-grown for Foreign 
Sugar, Value of the Industry in War-time, Stabilising Effect 
of Home-grown Sugar on the Market, Indirect Benefit to 
Subsidiary Industries (coal-mining, etc.), Special Assistance 
to Small-holders. The first point is described as ‘ obviously 
of great importance,’ but no mention is made of the value of 
reducing imports from the trade balance point of view; on 
the second point the Committee merely note the impott- 
ance of ‘ self-sufficiency’ held by Continental Governments 
in time of war; on the third, they consider the danger of 
foreign cartels trying to force up prices as remote; on the 
fourth, they admit certain advantages. From 1924-33 the 
industry absorbed 2,600,000 tons of coal, 102,000 tons of 
coke, 928,000 tons of limestone, 52,286,000 bags, while rail 
and road transport carried about 30,000,000 tons of traffic ; 
shipping, however, suffered a loss. ‘The intensive culture 
required by sugar-beet, the heavy demand for manual labour, 
the advantage of a ‘cash’ return to small-holders are all 
enumerated, but no clear pronouncement given on their 
value to the State. 

The advantages to agriculture, as urged by the Board of 
Agriculture, included the value of sugar-beet as a ‘ cleaning ’” 
crop and for its bye-products, as well as its beneficial effects 
on succeeding crops, amounting, owing to the use of © 
‘ attificials,’ to from 12 to 25 pet cent. ; its value as a ‘ cash’ 
crop, bringing in an immediate return and having a sure 
market ; its educational value as stimulating better husbandry ; 
and its value as a relief measure in keeping large areas under 
the plough and preventing farmers rushing into other markets 
and flooding them. Local tradesmen have also profited from 
the increased circulation of money. 

The Committee consider the present output could not 
be maintained with any appreciable lower assistance unless 
the costs of growing beet and factory expenses could be 
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reduced, but a substantial acreage could be grown in more 
favourable districts, if such a reduction could be effected by 
easy stages. The substantial improvement in the efficiency 
of the grower since 1924 may continue; and again, the 
bargaining powers of the farmers might be increased. They 
suggest the exploration of a flat rate for the carriage of beet 
(which varies largely) and the unification of the factories, with 
the possible closing down of some of them. 

They next outline a plan of organisation and assistance, 
which, in view of the fact that they subsequently advocate the 
abolition of the subsidy, it is not necessary to give here, 
except to state that they consider, without offering any 
reasons, that the present unwieldy form of the subsidy, con- 
sisting partly of remission of excise and a direct subsidy, if 
continued, should remain unchanged. Their principal reason 
for suggesting the abolition of the subsidy is that there is * no 
reasonable prospect of the industry becoming permanently 
self-supporting.’ Sugar-beet costs {12 to £14 per ton to 
produce. In Java, San Domingo, and Peru cane-sugar costs 
only £5 to £7 per ton. Cane-sugar in Cuba and the Colonies 
can be produced at a much lower cost; but, I would add, 
they say nothing about wages, which in Java are 5s. a week, 
as against 315. 6d. here. It seems probable that if wages were as 
high in the West Indies, West Indian sugar would cost at 
least as much as British! They admit that no sugar-beet 
industry in the world is able to stand without support, but 
they are careful not to give any figures of existing subsidies 
abroad. They think that ‘ biologically ’ sugar-cane is a more 
efficient instrument for the production of sugar. They attach 
‘little importance’ to the national advantages enumerated 
above, and then proceed to discount them in detail; they 
state that the ‘ primary ’ advantage to agriculture is the bene- 
ficial effect on succeeding crops, and that is not more than £3 
per acre, while the subsidy for 1934-35 will be £17 per acre 
(it is now only £16), and that all advantages enumerated only 
amount to an argument that beet should be an assisted 
rather than an alternative crop. 

They then turn to the argument of the subsidy as a relief 
measure, as the one important question to consider. They 
condemn it because, though the gross price, including trans- 
port costs, somewhat exceeds the cost of assistance, the net 
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cash price to the farmer is only slightly mote. The assistance 
almost entirely creates the value of the ctop. The same 
acreage of beet would be secured as cheaply by paying 
farmers to gtow sugat-beet and keep them on the farm for 
use as they thought fit. Secondly, the relief is ‘ haphazard 
and inequitable.’ It helps those farmers who can produce 
most cheaply; the variation in transport costs (25. 6d. to 
115. 6d. pet cwt.) favours those nearer the factory and excludes 
othets too fat away ; it only helps one section of the industry, 
which in many of its branches is already assisted, It has even 
definite disadvantages (I) to agriculture, having displaced 
other crops as the pivot of the rotation of cultivation. I 
would suggest ‘ replaced’ as the more correct term, even 
though it spoils the argument. 

They do not even recommend theit own scheme because 
of its complexities and need of public control. They find 
another disadvantage in the maintenance of the sugat-beet 
industry as a factor, even if a minot one, contributing to the 
disorganisation of the world market. So, to help the world 
market, the British farmer is to be jettisoned in order that 
other nations may flood us with their bounty-fed and sweated 
labour-produced sugar. 

They recommend that the factories should be simply 
scrapped, with no compensation! Some, no doubt, have 
done themselves well, but even those who have paid no 
dividend are to shate the common fate. There will be ‘ very 
considerable dislocation ’ in certain areas, but interim assist- 
ance should be given ‘ to assist farmers until they have been 
able to find alternative crops.’—What crops? Potatoes, of 


which last year there was a surplus of 1,500,000 tons, or . 


mangolds, which can only be produced at a loss? They 
admit it would only be fair for home-produced sugar to 
receive the higher preference accorded to Colonial sugar at 
6s. od. per cwt. And then ‘if the world price of sugar 
recovered a little’ (so there is hope after all !) a few factories 
might be able to carry on. But if the recovery is not imme- 
diate, what are these factories todo? Surely a cotton spinner 
has some idea how speedily an unused factory degenerates. 
Duting the period of ‘ very extensive dislocation’ farmers 
ate to be tided over by compensation for thtee years at a 
tapering rate of £3, £2, and £1 per acre. Nothing whatever 
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is to be done for the labourers in these areas. They lose at 
a sttoke £4,000,000, ot two-thitds of the present subsidy. 
But Agricultural Unemployment Insurance may have been 
brought in by that time, though, even if it is, there will not 
be enough work for these men to qualify for unemployment 
benefit. In a nutshell, they recommend the substitution of a 
subsidy for unemployment in place of a subsidy for work ! 
No wonder the Agricultural Workers’ Union is up in arms. 
Farmers’ and landowners’ unions have alike protested ; so 
have the county councils specially affected, whose small- 
holders are faced with ruin. The Agricultural Committee 
of the Conservative Party have taken the matter up, and most 
of the leading newspapers, including even financial papers 
like the Financial Times, have added their chorus of vigorous 
disapproval. I will only add, without comment, that it has 
just been disclosed that. the Committee did not visit a 
single factory or beet-growing area. 

To turn to the Minority Report by Mr. Cyril Lloyd. He 
considers that in the present abnormal circumstances it is 
unsafe to be dogmatic on the permanent need of assistance. 
An improved world demand and a tise of wages (already 
demanded in Cuba) would make a great difference. He might 
have also cited the case of rubber, which at one time was quite 
as much depressed and has now revived. Moreover, testric- 
tion of output was successful before the war; it might well 
be again, however unpromising the outlook for the moment. 
Even though assistance, added Mr. Lloyd, will always be 
needed, it should be continued, if it can be justified by 
countervailing advantages. He pokes gentle fun at the argu- 
ment that sugar-cane ‘biologically’ is a more efficient 
instrument for the production of sugar. For him ‘ the major 
consideration’ is national, rather than biological: it is a 
question of Free Trade or Protection. 

He points out the misleading, not to say disingenuous, 
nature of the figures given by his colleagues of the production 
cost of sugar-cane. They are the very lowest, and come from 
countries where production is cheapest (Peru, San Domingo, 
Java). He might have added that they are so below cost 
that Java is nearly ruined, her production having fallen from 
2,939,000 to about 525,000 tons this year. The same witness 
who gave the figures emphasised the fact that the quantity 
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produced at these prices was strictly limited (the three coun- 
tries in question only furnish 5 per cent. of the world’s 
supply !), while many factories in Cuba (a country which has 
largely been kept going by United States preference) could 
not produce under {10 per ton. West Indian sugar could 
not be delivered here at much under {12. The price of {9 to 
£10 in the West Indies had only been reached by ‘ imprudent 
economies in labour.’ The ‘ minimum costs quoted’ have 
no telation to the actual cost of the 26,000,000 tons the world 
required. 

As regards sugat-beet, Mr. Lloyd might also have stated 
that it is everywhere in receipt of State assistance, and every- 
where, except in Holland, the assistance is greater than here, 
though labour conditions are far below English standards. 
The figures in shillings are: Holland 10°34, France 11°52, 
Great Britain 12:0 (now only 11-16), Italy 75-58, Spain 20-12, 
and Germany 21-78. That means that our sugar industry, 
which is only ten years old, is already doing with less assistance 
than almost all the Continental countries, in some of which 
sugar-beet has been grown for 100 years, and in all of which 
the home market is protected. If the actual amount of State 
aid is considered, ours now amounts to under £6,000,000, 
against France’s £12,000,000, Germany’s £34,000,000, and 
the United States’ £43,340,000 |! 

Mr. Lloyd also reveals that the adverse conclusion 
of the Majority as to the assistance to agriculture by the 
industry was based on the evidence of a single witness when 
all the others were of the contrary opinion (!) The Majority 
view that the assistance was ‘ extravagant ’ seems based on 


results of the early days of the subsidy when the growers — 


received less than the total State assistance. To-day the 
position is reversed. ‘This seems to prove neither the 
failure of the industry as a means of assistance nor a case of 
extravagance,’ especially as the bye-products can be estimated 
at about £2,000,000 a yeat. The Majority call the method of 
assistance ‘haphazard’; as a matter of fact, the factories 
have been erected in the most likely districts—no land east 
of a line from London to Derby and Leeds is more than 
25 miles from a factory; and again, the Eastern Counties 
farmers were most in need of help, and it was in that area that 
the factories have come into existence. As for the inequalities 
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of the industry, these can be abolished without abolishing the 
industry. The reasons why the Majority tegard the industry 
‘as an unsatisfactory means of providing agricultural assist- 
ance have either no substance in fact or can be remedied.’ 

Mr. Lloyd points out that Colonial cane-sugar is actually 
receiving from the British Exchequer, at its maximum, the 
equivalent of 75. 9d. a cwt. of refined sugar. Yet to the poor 
British producer, who, he might have added, shares with the 
taxpayer in bearing the burden of remission, the Majority 
refused to give the extra 35. 6d. a cwt. The 75. 9d. a cwt.— 
which, willy-nilly, they cannot refuse him—cannot make the 
industry profitable either to farmers or factories, with our 
present labour costs fixed, as I have noted, by statute. The 
probability is that the English industry would have to close 
down, whatever the Majority may say to the contrary. We 
should then have the Gilbertian situation of the half-ruined 
British farmer subsidising the West Indies to grow sugar, 
but prevented from growing it himself; or, put in another 
way, the taxpayer would continue to give the West Indies 
£5,000,000 a yeat while refusing to the British farmer a 
slightly larger grant | 

Passing to the cost of assisting the industry, Mr. Lloyd 
points to the progressive decline in the subsidy from 26s. a cwt. 
to 125. last year and 115. 3d. to-day as indicating that the 
reduction is likely to continue, as, indeed, his colleagues 
agtee. As to future cost, all depends on the future price of 
sugar. The present price is admittedly artificial, fixed as 
it is by the price of ‘dumped’ sugar. The more artificial 
the price, the more unreasonable to make it a basis for a 
long-term policy, being now at its lowest and only a third 
of the pre-war price. This is due to the heavy stocks of 
sugar. On the other hand, world consumption does not 
exceed world’s supply. All sugar produced at 45. 5d. a cwt. 
means a considerable loss; almost everywhere that price is 
doubled or trebled by assistance to the producer. The price 
mentioned in the Majority Report of 10s. to 125, a cwt. is the 
minimum price returning a profit to West Indian producers. 
A tise of 2s. would at once reduce the cost to the State by 
over £1,000,000,. Everything suggests that the subsidy is 
now at its highest ; part of it should therefore be regarded as 
being temporary, due to abnormal circumstances. It would 
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be an error of the first magnitude if it subsequently appeared 
that temporaty market conditions had been permitted to 
dictate the abandonment of material assets, knowledge, and 
experience, built up at a cost to the State of over £45,000,000. 

He forecasts a price of not less than 8s. to 9s. a cwt., 
which would still be 33} per cent. below pre-war prices. It 
is only since 1930 that the price has fallen below this figure, 
and he considers this estimate a conservative one. He agrees 
with his colleagues that a reduction is possible, if effected by 
easy stages. One might in the next few years make a reduc- 
tion in the grant of 25. to 35. a cwt. of sugar; he forecasts 
45. 9d. a cwt. as sufficient protection in the long run. Before 
the war the Brussels Convention limited protection to 2s. 6d. 
a cwt. without injuty to the sugar-beet industry. The present 
complicated system should be swept away and a simple tariff 
substituted which would obviate the presentation of an 
annual grant to Parliament. 

Mr. Lloyd evaluates, very differently from his colleagues, 
the national advantages of the industry, and stresses the 
importance of four or five of these which they refused to 
‘recognise ’°—its combination with other crops as the key- 
stone of the whole system, its substitution for less productive 
crops, the maintenance of the cultivation of land which would 
otherwise have gone derelict, and also of its higher produc- 
tivity after sugar-beet. From this point of view the cumula- 
tive effect is very great—far greater than when the same facts 
ate subjected to the ‘ diatomising ’ effect of his colleagues’ 
logic. Again, home protection is a protection to consumers ; 
it sets them, it might be added, beyond the machinations of 
trusts and cartels. If the price wete put up only 1d. a Ib., it . 
would cost the consumer [£20,000,000. From that point of 
view the assistance is an insurance. 

Against the assumption that the road and rail traffic pro- 
vided by the industry have been at the cost of British shipping, 
Mr. Lloyd points out that the cost of cartiage at home is 
so much higher—355. a ton as against 135. 6d. (estimate for 
freights). So national transport is the gainer, as the loss of 
freights in shipping, even if all foreign sugar were carried in 
British bottoms (which is fat from the case), equals only 
one-third of the gains of the road and rail transport, which 


has carried some 35,000,000 tons. 
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He might have added that the shipping industry has 
suffered far less. Shipowners earned isntioss for sugar 
freights in 1923, £1,618,395 in 1926, and approximately 
£1,971,850 in 1934. Imports and exports (we now export 
sugar !) totalled in the same years 1,996,000, 1,842,000 and 
2,323,000 tons; actually the amount exported was not far 
under the amount of home-grown sugar. Last year seaborne 
sugar was a record year for shipping companies and freights. 
Moreover, the sugar-beet industry has created a large demand 
for ‘ artificials,’ especially potash, which cannot be produced 
in this country; this must have benefited shipping to the 
extent of many thousands of tons, and on the top of this the 
shipping companies received a subsidy of £2,000,000. On 
the other hand, they have been strangely dumb on the effects 
of the iton and steel duties, which have reduced imports from 
2,000,000 tons to 450,000! The Majority evaluated an 
advantage of £3 an acre to the succeeding ctops. They 
ignored the considerable loss on any alternative cleaning crop 
—which on mangolds, I would add, has been put at £5 an 
acte. The rest of the {17 (now £16) an acte is more than 
accounted for by foreign protection and the depressed price 
of sugar. Mr. Lloyd points out that a cash crop such as 
sugat-beet enables the farmer to turn over his capital in a 
shorter time; the certainty of ptice gives stability to the 
whole system, at a moment when some crops are ‘ literally 
unsaleable.’ To drive the farmers into alternatives would 
simply produce a disastrous glut on the market. No alterna- 
tive crop is in sight; and so long as agricultute requires 
assistance, ‘ sugar-beet is a satisfactory way of providing it.’ 

Even his colleagues find it impossible to deny that the 
assistance given to the industry has resulted in considerable 
relief to a large portion of the farmers. Sugar-beet is grown 
on at least half of the farms in five Eastern Counties, has kept 
thousands of acres undet the plough, and has maintained a 
vety high standard of farming. It probably provides addi- 
tional employment for 30,000 rather than 20,000 man-yeats, 
as without sugar-beet unemployment would have been at a 
higher rate in arable areas than it was in the grass-lands. 
The factories account fot go0o men, or 4500 man-years. 
Adding the figures of those trades that supply coal, lime- 
stone, etc., it equals at least 30,000 man-years. If all these 
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persons were thrown out of employment—and this is a 
conservative estimate—it would involve the dismissal of at 
least as many more. As it is, the cost of providing relief at the 
rate of {250 per man-yeatr—the figure given by the May 
Committee for direct and indirect employment—would be 
actually more for those directly thrown out of employment 
than the present cost of the subsidy to the State! In all 
85,000 are permanently or casually employed by the industry ; 
and this leaves out of consideration the thousands of persons 
(local tradesmen, etc.) who indirectly depend on agriculture 
for their living. I would add that, if the Majority conclu- 
sions are adopted, there will be such a crash in East Anglia 
that Durham and South Wales will seem flourishing areas in 
comparison. The result will be widespread unemployment, 
hundreds of thousands of acres put out of cultivation, abso- 
lute ruin for the majority of the farmers and small-holders, 
and tens of thousands of labourers on public assistance, and 
that at a time when the Government are contemplating putting 
hundreds, and even thousands, of men on the land, regardless 
of expense ; evicting, in fact, the skilled and replacing them 
with the ignorant and untried | 

Mr. Lloyd outlines a scheme for public control which is 
at variance with the intricate and detailed machinery of his 
colleagues. It includes the appointment of Sugar Commis- 
sioners and a price for beet on farms, and not at the factory. 
He points out that the greater part of the benefit of the low- 
priced sugar to the consumer has been at the expense of the 
producer, while some has been at that of the taxpayer. In 
place of the present cumbersome ‘ give-and-take system ’ he 
proposes an entire remission of the present excise, with a. 
levy to meet the further marginal requirements of the industry, 
of 6d, a cwt. on all sugar consumed, similar to the levy of the 
Wheat Act. It would amount to one-twentieth of a penny 
per lb., and would seldom affect the retail price. Personally 
I believe a still more simple and effective method would be a 
direct addition to the present. sugar duties, which would 
certainly not be so costly to the Exchequer, and which would 
help to keep the industry on its feet without raising the price 
to the consumer. It is all a matter of calculation. We are 
still the chief free market in the world; practically a third 


(970,000 tons) is sold here out of an estimated 3,000,000. 
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If we put up our market dues, it will still have to come 
here, to a very large extent. If it were properly calculated, 
I do not think the consumer would suffer, because when 
there is a glut—and in this case it is a considerable one— 
the producer pays the dues to keep the market. Even if the 
retail price were raised slightly, the English consumer would 
still be getting his sugar far cheaper than in any foreign 
country ; in France the price is 3d. and in Germany 43d. a 
Ib. That duties can be substantially raised without affecting 
the consumer may be seen from the iton and steel duties. 
This would obviate any need of applying the vast machinery 
of the Marketing Acts ; with the Wheat Act it is not needed. 
In any case, it would be wise to wait and see if the existing 
boards will make good before we embark on another full- 
blown marketing scheme, with its mass of costly regulations 
and restrictions. The expenses of the Wheat Commission 
are less than 1 per cent. A Sugar Commission would do all 
the things that might be found necessary (such as calculating 
the amount of the subsidy, etc.) infinitely cheaper and more 
effectively than a Marketing Board. 

I have allowed the two Reports to speak for themselves 
by trying to give as adequately as I could, within the space 
at my command, a fair summary of their arguments and con- 
clusions, while adding my own comments, where I thought 
they might be of help. It is for the reader to decide on which 
side the balance of evidence lies. I will only add that I hope 
they will come to the conclusion that in this duel of wits the 
Majority represent the theories of the past which are no longer 
applicable to present conditions, and that Mr. Lloyd represents 
the practical man in close contact with the realities of the 
world of to-day. The one side, as Mr. Elliot has said, bases 
its conclusions on things that can be weighed and measured ; 
the other, while giving full consideration to figures, also 
gives weight to those numerous important facts which are 
recalcitrant to statistical treatment, and especially to those 
Imponderabilia which, as Bismarck has said, really decide 
fundamental issues. 

CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 
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THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE 
By Lorp MELCHETT 


THE economic and political future of Palestine is in danger 
of being jeopardised through a number of misconceptions 
which have crept into discussion and writing concerning the 
trend of the development of the Jewish National Home. 
These misconceptions arise, I feel, chiefly through a failure 
to realise the changed aspect of Zionism during recent years. 
It is no longer possible to look upon the Jewish population 
of Palestine in terms only of Halutzim in blue shirts and 
shorts and patriarchs with long white beards. The coloni- 
sation of our National Home could not permanently be 
restricted to the activities of a small number of enthusiastic 
pioneers, who were prepared to sacrifice the well-being of 
their normal professions in order to eke out a precarious 
existence cultivating the land of their forefathers by simple 
pioneer methods. 

What is developing in Palestine is a new. modern life of 
tremendous force and energy, which is rapidly expanding 
so as to include all the normal attributes of modern civilised 
national existence. There is now for the first time for some 
2000 years a great city life, teeming with social problems, — 
but carrying with it, on the other hand, a high development 
of the fine arts, of the theatre, of music, and of all the other 
essential factors in a complete national culture. The extreme 
tapidity of this development, intensified as it has been as a 
result of the recrudescence of persecution, has created in 
some quarters the impression that immigration is proceeding 
more rapidly than the capacity of the leaders of Zionism to 
establish an adequate degree of social discipline and good 
behaviour. Necessarily, discipline is bound to be a little 
weak in the earlier stages of colonisation, but during the visit 
to Palestine from which I have just returned, it was exceed- 
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ingly gratifying to observe the development of an adequate 
technique for the mastering of this problem. 

During my stay, there took place the second Maccabia, 
a gteat sports festival, in which s000 Jews from thirty-five 
different countries took part, which provided a ‘striking 
demonstration of the capacities of the Jewish people for 
dealing with problems of organisation and administration. 
If no other country could an entirely amateur organisation, 
in face of so many difficulties, have succeeded in carrying 
through such a project. The magnificent order and disci- 
pline, not only of the Maccabim themselves, but also of the 
vast ctowds of spectators, was highly significant. Twice 
in one week 50,000 spectators attended this great function 
in an orderly and decent manner, with the assistance of a 
relatively insignificant body of police. This demonstration 
of capacity for improvisation and organisation could only 
successfully have been made by a people deeply imbued with 
a gteat ideal—that of rebuilding their nation and their land. 
In general, throughout the country, the behaviour of the 
people will compare favourably with that of similar bodies 
anywhere else in the world. 

The second misconception to which I wish to draw 
attention concerns the financial situation in Palestine, in 
which a number of people see what they call excessive specu- 
lation. Yet the volume of speculation in the country in 
any objectionable sense is negligible, and such as there is 
arises almost of necessity from the circumstances of the 
country’s development. The large amount of capital avail- 
able for investment in a small country, combined with an 
acute shortage of labour, has given rise to a perfectly normal 
material increase in values, which will continue either regularly 
or spasmodically. Even, however, if some part of this rise 
is lost at a later stage, no great economic damage will be 
done, provided the financial situation and the banks do not 
become involved in a mass of indiscreet loans based on 
fictitious values. So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
such a condition does not exist and is unlikely to arise. 
The people of Palestine are far too shrewd and sensible to 
deposit their money in banks which will collapse at the first 
tremor of crisis. It would, however, be wise as soon as 
possible to promulgate laws for the prevention of the develop- 
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ment of a number of small weak banks which might be the 
cause of anxiety in face of any normal shocks of economic 
fluctuation. 

The real economic danger in connexion with the rise in 
values is not wanton speculation, but an acute shortage of 
labour, which has given rise to an exceptionally high rate 
of wages. In itself this might not be an evil. In fact, it 
encourages the development of an invaluable class of high- 
grade workpeople. The danger is that the uneconomic cost 
level may encourage factory and agricultural development 
in neighbouring countries with lower wage levels, lower 
values and lower taxes, with the ultimately disastrous result 
that they would be competing in the Palestine market with 
Palestinian products produced on a non-competitive basis. 
Unfortunately, this situation cannot be met by permitting 
a higher rate of emigration, for the development work, in 
which housing is an important item, is a condition precedent 
to the absorption of additional immigrants and would 
intensify the shortage of labour and force a further rise in 
values. 

This vicious circle is not peculiar to Palestine, but it is 
accentuated there because of the smallness of the area subject 
to such intensive development. The velocity and energy of 
Zionism is likely to increase for many years to come, owing 
to European and world anti-Semitism, so that one is forced 
to the conclusion that an increase in the area of development 
is vital not merely to the Solution of the present economic 
problem but also to the whole future of Zionism. It has 
been suggested that the increase in the area of Zionist develop- 
ment should take place in Syria. This, in my view, would be 
disastrous. For centuries we have struggled under the 
disadvantage of multiple loyalties, and one of the benefits 
given to us by the new Palestine has been the elimination of 
this grave psychological problem. Its reintroduction to 
Eretz Israel would be a disservice, the effects of which cannot 
be exaggerated. 

It is essential that the economic facts of the situation 
should be faced broadly, and if that is done it is obvious that 
ultimately the inevitable solution is the inclusion of Trans- 
jordania within the area of Zionist development. The Jordan 
cannot remain a permanent barrier between abounding 
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prosperity and the misery, penury and starvation with which 
Transjordania is afflicted. The-political difficulties in the way 
of such a solution must not be minimised, but sooner or later 
economic necessity will compel us to deal with them. When 
such a solution becomes effective, the whole aspect of Zionism 
will change. There will be a much greater area of immigra- 
tion, the millions of pounds still awaiting productive invest- 
ment will find a wider outlet, there will be ample elbow room 
for both Jew and Arab, and, from the point of view of world 
economics, a greater area of barren land will be brought into 
fruitful cultivation, which will call for the outlay of the 
energies, the abilities, and the capital of one if not two 
generations. 

It may not be amiss here to suggest that the political 
problem may prove more simple of solution than at first 
would appear. Both Jewry and the Arab population of 
Palestine and Transjordania owe much to the British nation, 
and the political future of these two areas is a matter of out. 
standing importance to the British Empire as a whole- 
Jewry has seen many empires come and go, and many great 
nations rise and fall, but, until the rise of the British Empire, 
has seen no system able to give freédom with protection, 
command loyalty without oppression, and prize honour based 
upon mutual respect. The British Empire is, in fact, the only 
organisation in the world capable of handling such a situation 
as I visualise in Palestine and Transjordania. It is natural that 
the conception of a greater Palestine within the generous 
embrace of the British Empire should be misunderstood and 
should be the subject of a certain amount of violent criticism. 
But we must remember that Zionism itself has been, and still 
is, misunderstood, its ideals misrepresented, and its creators 
maligned. Transjordania, as I have said, must ultimately, 
through sheer economic necessity, be included in the area of 
Eretz Israel ; and the only way, in my view, of making the 
whole territory happy and free is as a self-governing institution 
within the British Empire. This policy could hardly meet 
with the disapproval of the League of Nations, for it is 
entirely in keeping with the spirit of the mandates, and it is 
to me inconceivable that any serious objection should be 
raised by other nations. 

From the strategic point of view, quite apart from the 
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interests of the internal economic and political situation in 
Palestine, such a development is of tremendous importance to 
the British Empire. Palestine stands as a vital link in the 
chain of Imperial communications between the East and the 
West. It holds the key position for all air routes between this 
country and the East, and, in view of the Egyptian situation, 
must always be a vital factor in the development of air routes 
to East and South Aftica. 

The great new ports which have been opened have already 
become, and will continue to be, essential to the success of a 
large part of our seaborne trade, and in time of war offer 
exceptional facilities for transference of stores and the 
reconditioning of vessels. The whole area is, moreover, 
excellently protected from invasion by the air by the natural 
barrier of the desert. 

Finally, the Imperial solution of the Palestine problem 
would provide the British Empire with a healthy and intelli- 
gent population in the Middle East, always ready in case of 
necessity to take up atms in an Imperial cause. 

In thus broadly putting forward my conception of 
Palestine’s destiny I am fully aware of the difficulties to be 


encountered before it will secure general acceptance. Such 
things are in any case not capable of sudden accomplishment, 
and it will take time to accustom people’s minds to the idea, 
which is at the moment only a reality to a far-seeing few. In 
the end, however, I am convinced that it provides the only 
sensible and just way out of the present impasse. 


MELCHETT. 





ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


By PouttNey BIGELOW 


Ir is an honour that I deeply recognise, this request that I, an 
octogenarian Yankee, make my valedictory on a theme so neat 
to my heart. But I can speak only for my America; and 
England is to me only my corresponding class of the Nordic 
race and of scholarly, farming or soldiering occupation. The 
mass of Press-fed non-thinkers read no teal history, nor do 
they profit by travel. They learn of other countries through 
caricature or newspapers that preach peace on one page and 
stimulate war feeling on another, 

If it is true that we pardon much when we know all, then let 
me first explain why we differ in language. . It is the climate 
that is largely to blame: we have not the soft winters that 
_ permit cows and sheep to browse the whole year on luscious 
grass. Our winters are fiercely cold, with perhaps a foot of 
snow underfoot. Our summers are fiercely hot and our lawns 
turn yellow in August or September. Our horses and other 
animals, to say nothing of men and women, run to leanness, 
hollow eyes, high cheek bones, and voices that soon lose the 
melodious cadence common in England. 

Travellers in new England noticed this climatic effect 
within the second generation, and it persisted so long as new 
England maintained its character of transplanted east coast 
Englishmen leading an outdoor life as farmers, fishermen, 
trappers, and merchant adventurers. This period may be 
roughly taken as between 1620 and our horrible and futile 
Civil War (1860-65). Those two early centuries of new 
England made the Golden Age of my ancestors.._We wete 
mote purely English then than England herself; we of 
Suffolk were wholly of Norman or Nordic or Anglo-Saxon 
descent. A Jew or a Catholic was a curiosity, as might be a 
Lama of Tibet or a Haji from Arabia to-day. 
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The Civil War closed that happy period by crushing the 


southern half of our country and turning loose the now 
helpless and leaderless African slaves. Sailing-ships soon 
gave place to steamers, railways were feverishly subsidised, 
and emigration became a trade almost as profitable as that of 
smuggling blacks from the Guinea coast in former times. 

Factories flourished wherever water-power permitted, and 
Northern products were forced upon the Southern States in 
spite of their protests. It was the beginning of our foul 
financial operations that flourish under high protective tariffs 
and consequent monopolies or trusts. From being outdoor 
people of simple farmer habits, we became fat or flaccid stock 
exchange gamblers, real estate promoters, dwellers in steam- 
heated offices or factories. 

The cry of the moneyed class was for cheap labour, and 
that meant Catholics from Canada, Ireland, Hungary, Bohemia 
—factory fodder. ‘The farmer-bred Protestant soon dis- 
covered that machinery was destined to ruin the States on the 
Atlantic, because wheat could be sold in Boston, after a 
railway journey of 1000 miles from Chicago, more cheaply 
than it could be raised on the old farm. 

To-day you may motor throughout new England amid 
abandoned homesteads in a wilderness of swamp and forest, 
finding civilisation only where hideous factories and their 
dependent cottages make one weep for what we once 
possessed. Yes, we became rich in money—in luxuries ; yet 
in the things of real value we were a poorer people after the 
Civil War than before. 

Consider the names of Bancroft and Prescott in history ; 
Emerson and Lowell in belles /ettres ; Longfellow and Bryant. 
in poesy ; Webster, who made the first great Dictionary of the 
English Language ; Washington Irving and Artemus Ward 
in delicate huméur; Cooper and Hawthorne as novelists ; 
Trumbull, Stewart, and Sully in portrait-painting. All these 
belong to England as to America—and they live to-day in 
our common language. And in the field of science, is Franklin 
forgotten—the author of 100 practical inventions; orf 
Whitney, who made the first cotton-gin; or Fulton, who 
first applied steam to propel boats, and who also built 
and steered boats below water? Surely future historians 
will agree that the United States were more important cul- 
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turally during the 100 years preceding our Civil War than at 


at any time since. 

In such a sketch as this I halve not referred to the services 
of America in the field of exploration—illustrated by such 
names as Fremont and Wilkes ; nor to such pioneers in bird 
study as Audubon; nor to the many inventors of labour- 
saving farming implements—all prior to our war between the 
North and South. And now to another phase of American 
development. We have ever been successful as pirates, 
African slave-runners, and, more particularly, highly respect- 
able smugglers. 

The inducements were tempting, and we had every facility 
for building ships of any tonnage and usually more speedy 
than those of England. From the very start new England 
regarded the navigation laws of old England as unjust—nay, 
unconstitutional. We left England at our own expense and 
fought our way amidst forests and Red Indians without any 
help from home. We seceded from the mother nest in 1620, 
much as the Boers of the Cape seceded from the British tax- 
collector shortly after the Napoleonic Wars, or as Brigham 
Young seceded from the United States when he founded 
polygamy in Salt Lake City. But our secession was little 
noticed in Westminster until we began to send ships abroad 
and fetch rum from the West Indies and stuffs from France 
ot Holland. The Mother Country did as other mothers did 
in the seventeenth century—compelled their offspring to 
work for them. In other words, Yankee ships were ordered 
to trade with England rather than with other countries, or 
even their sister Colonies. And thus did smuggling become 
confused with patriotism and American shipbuilding receive 
immense impetus. 

When the Great War carried us irresistibly to the assistance 
of England there arose a furious attack upon Congress which 
mere man could not stem. A conspiracy of women lashed 
their weak-minded sisters into a frenzy of political fanaticism 
which resulted in the so-called ‘Dry Law.’ This piece of 
crazy legislation stirred the latent atavism of our Anglo-Saxon 
people, and once more the smuggler was rehabilitated as 
‘ your only honest thief’! Once more was our Government 
forced to blockade some 10,000 miles of coast line and 
construct costly speed-boats to chase down the ubiquitous 
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rum-runnets. Smuggling became a royal sport. The 
successful ‘ bootleggers,’ as they were called, made fortunes 
by the aid of Providence and complaisant coastguardsmen : 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, Bermuda and the Bahamas, these 
wete among the many points of departure for the swiftest 
craft that money could purchase. 

Every prosperous member of high society had his family 
bootlegger, as he had his family physician or legal adviser. 
Dinner parties in Washington or Newport offered no external 
difference from what they were before the Dry Law cursed 
our land. Champagne and Scotch whisky were only a trifle 
more costly; the smuggler paid no tax and smuggled only 
the best. Indeed, only those of proved loyalty to their clients 
could build up a lucrative practice, for connoisseurs dealt 
only with smugglers of high character. 

In matter of sport and fashion, let us recall that from 
earliest Colonial times to this day there has been cheerful 
subordination to England in matter of man’s dress, and 
latzely also of woman’s. The American Press and the 
American Irish may ventilate vast volumes of spite against 
England, yet each year bears fresh witness to the spell that 
makes every good Yankee seek spiritual refreshment amid 
the ancient and honoured monuments of his ancestors. 

Within our borders are millions of Germans, yet in two 
generations their language disappears and they follow the 
pilgrimage to the Strand and Trafalgar Square rather than 
enrich the ‘ main’ streets of Iowa or Minnesota. America 
admires, but does not follow, Mussolini and Hitler; when, 
however, an English Sovereign or the Prince of Wales turns 
up his trousers ot turns down a segment of his glove— 


presto! every American from the Rio Grande to Hudson’s ' 


Bay ratifies the Royal whim by immediate imitation. / 

Of course, I include the Canadians as Americans—I 
cannot help it. Our paid parliamentarians treat one another 
unkindly in public, yet each summer we, the people, treat the 
St. Lawrence as a negligible ocfroi. ‘Thousands of us have a 
second home on the other side of the border, and motoring 
between the two is no more an adventure than running from 
London to Edinburgh. Canadian and American universities 
mingle in sports—indeed, to one from an alien country, there 
would seem less difference between a New Englander and a 
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citizen of Toronto than between a planter in South Carolina 
and a farmer or mechanic in Michigan. 

Since 1850, when the schooner yacht America made het 
triumphal tour amongst the regatta centres of Great Britain, 
there have been many yacht races—some across the Atlantic. 
Such races rouse but languid interest unless England be in 
the contest. Harvard and Yale—both founded by English- 
men over two centuries ago—have held annual boat races 
from about the same time as the first crossing of the America. 
These contests are of national interest—the counterpart of 
the Oxford v. Cambridge ones on the Thames. 

We have copied England in out stroke and our methods 
of crew training. We also race on a Thames—at new London, 
over a four-mile course—tide water. Nor are we ever happy 
until we have a crew at Henley, or otherwise test our strength 
in England. The same is true of polo, tennis, or any sport 
congenial to both people. When the present Prince of Wales 
visited the United States on the occasion of the polo matches 
on Long Island in 1925 my friends, who came on their 
yachts from Newport and Bar Harbour, cheerfully paid 
$100 for a seat. And the dollar then was an honest one— 
a’ golden one. The same friends would have deemed $1 
sufficient had the match been other than an Anglo-American 
contest. 

I can add nothing new on this most important of themes. 
All wise men think alike on the duty, or the expediency, of 
loyalty to one’s tribe, one’s race, one’s ideals—I had nearly 
said one’s common flag. And what I have written finds echo, 
I venture to think, no less in Melbourne, Auckland, Cape 
Town, Jamaica or Toronto than in San Francisco, Chicago 
or New York. My travels have made me friends in many 
countries of Europe: I can scarce recall a capital where I 
have not enjoyed hospitality and stimulating conversation in 
military, diplomatic, and academic circles. Germany is dear 
to me, and so is France, but—but I know not how to indicate 
the subtle difference between the politeness we offer to a 
foreigner and the rude frankness of our intercourse with such 
as we love and trust. Let me illustrate. 

G. A. Henty was a rough-bearded Briton who wrote 
splendid boys’ books and who had been war correspondent on 


every battlefield, commencing with the Crimea. He was one 
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whom I dearly loved. Scarcely a week-end between Easter 
and Michaelmas that we did not cruise together aboard his 
beamy 80-ton schooner, the Egre¢—for he was a veritable sea 
dog. The worse the weather, the more happy did he feel and 
the more communicative. This happened in the Presidential 
reign of Theodore Roosevelt—famous for his much noise on 
war drums. He had just launched an offensive ultimatum in 
regard to Venezuela. Henty loved me as I loved him, for on 
meeting me at that period of my life he roared out: ‘See 
here, Bigelow, what you “damned” Yankees are up to 
now!’ To which I replied: ‘ How dare you call me a damn 
Yankee!’ To which Henty answered: ‘Oh, that’s all 
right; you know what I mean!’ Of course I did. We 
loved one another. 

England and America have spent much of their time during 
the past three centuries in framing defamatory aphorisms for 
export—but we love one another. Dickens made spiteful 
caricatures. They made Americans wince, but we wor- 
shipped him as we did Thackeray. 

Punch has been my weekly delight for the past eighty 
years, yet every week or so finds the typical American repre- 
sented as a hopeless bounder—a booby with spectacles and 
ridiculous dress, puffing a huge cigar, cocked up at the corner 
of his mouth. But we love Punch—he is on every American 
club table, if not in every American home. 

War between England and America is absurd—beyond 
even the power of the Sinn Fein Irish to bring about. Our 
Press, which is almost wholly under alien or Jewish influence, 
makes much of trifling incidents, but the great mass of 
reasoning people scout such efforts. How begin a war? 
How intern the Americans in Canada or the Canadians in the 
States? How deal with English settled and married in the 
western world ? Even in our war of 1812 Canada could not, 
or would not, apply the law regarding aliens ; we fought for 
three years and shook hands in 1815 without knowing for 
what we had fought—at least, it was not referred to in the 
Treaty of Peace. It is astonishing how much we love one 
another after a good, clean fight. 

PouLtNEY BIGELOW. 

Malden on Hudson, 

New York. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF ENGLISH GENIUS 
OVERSEAS ! 


By A. Wrarr Trpy 


A HUNDRED yeats ago there were only 10,000,000 English- 
speaking people outside the British Isles—more than 9,000,000 
of whom were in the United States—as against 20,000,000 
English-speaking people at home. ‘To-day the position is 
reversed. The population of the British Isles is close on 
50,000,000 ; but the white population of the United States 
and the British Dominions is over 130,000,000. This astonish- 
ing transformation is not yet complete. It seems probable 
that population in the British Isles has now nearly reached its 
effective limit. 

Overseas, however, the reverse is the case. The vast 
migratory movements of the nineteenth century have certainly 
not overcrowded the available territories. Economics apart, 
there is no reason in nature why the soil of the United 
States should not support 300,000,000 instead of 120,000,000 
people, Canada 100,000,000 instead of 10,000,000, or the 
three antipodean territories—Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa—another 100,000,000. Five hundred millions 
in all—that is to say, more than the present population of 
China or India, and practically the same as the present popula- 
tion of continental Europe. 

The destiny and direction of this immense power, and the 
potential prospects of so vast a population, united by common 
ancestry and speech, is the most important problem of our 
day. Here is a new civilisation growing and expanding 
under our eyes. What is its present character and tendency, 
and what have been its outstanding achievements and defi- 
ciencies in the past century ? 


1 The reader is referred to ‘ Regional Varieties of the English Genius,’ The Nine- 
teenth Century, Jane 1934. 
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The best way of answering that question, it seemed to me, 
was to take a list of the more eminent men produced by the 
United States and the British Dominions, to tabulate and 
analyse their careers, and to compare their interests, inven- 
tions, and discoveries with those of the English people at 
home and with other nations. Clearly no list that can be 
suspected of an ex parte or ad hoc bias will suffice, so I took 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica and (with occasional surprise at 
the appearance of some particular name) accepted its criterion 
of eminence. 

The list when complete totalled 1491 names, of whom 
1291 came from the United States, 113 from the British 
Dominions, while 83 were born in foreign countries but were 
English-speaking either by ancestry or adoption.2 Roughly 
speaking, then, the proportion of distinction between the 
British Dominions and the United States (1 to 11) is much 
the same as between their respective populations to-day—a 
surprising fact, seeing that the British Dominions are rela- 
tively younger and their accumulated ancestral populations 
therefore less numerous than those of the old American 
Colonies and their extensions. But of the British Dominion 
total the great majority—73 out of 113—-came from Canada, 
the senior Dominion ; and the majority of these 73 come from 
Quebec and Ontario, which are not only the oldest provinces 
of the Dominion, but also lie well within what we shall 
discover to be the most fertile intellectual belt of the new 
English-speaking people. 

One secondary point may be cleared away before we come 
to the main problems. Seventy-six of my 1491 famous 
persons were women, or 1 in 19, which is close to the 1 in 18 
tatio in the British Isles. A very high proportion of the - 
famous ovetsea women came from the Atlantic States—z28 
from New England, 10 from New York, and 6 from Phila- 
delphia—two-thirds of the entire American total. This 
figure indicates, clearly, what both the British and the British 
Dominion statistics confirm in detail, that women have little 
chance of distinction in a community until it has reached a 
cettain level of leisure and comfort. In other words, men 
determine the type of a new civilisation; women merely 
influence its direction afterwards. 


2 The British list, compiled mainly from the same source, contained 1800 names. 
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To come now to the two main questions—the geo- 
graphical distribution of genius among the new English- 
speaking peoples, and the variety, the specialisation, and 
limitation of its character and achievements. New England, 
of course, easily heads the local analysis, with 455 names out 
of the total of 1291—mote than 1 in 3; and of these Massa- 
chusetts has produced exactly half—228. But when area and 
population are taken into account Connecticut and little 
Rhode Island, both smaller than the mother State, run it 
close for intellectual distinction, with 97 and 22 names 
respectively. New York, which is very nearly the area of 
England, and which has been since 1820 the most populous 
of the States, comes second to Massachusetts, with 214 
eminent names—a considerable fall in the relative fertility of 
talent; and Pennsylvania, founded at much the same time, 
only a little smaller than New York, and never very far behind 
in population, shows another heavy falling off with only 114. 
After that the decline is rapid and progressive as we go 
further south. The Virginias have 78, Maryland 29, North 
and South Carolina 17 and 29; Delaware, Georgia, and 
Alabama 8 each. All these, except Alabama, are States of 
the old Colonial foundation, and the time-factor, therefore, 
operates in their favour. 

When we go north-west we begin to pick up again. 
Ohio, smaller and younger than Virginia, just beats the intel- 
lectual record of its parent with 81 important names. Illinois, 
younger still, has 42 and Indiana 29—both creditable records 
on the weight-for-age basis. Wisconsin and Michigan have 
14 and 13 respectively; but Iowa, a typical agricultural 
State, with the same size, population and age as Wisconsin 
and Michigan, no mote than 10. The nine States of the 
Middle West have altogether 209 distinguished names; and 
when their youth is contrasted with the relative age of New 
England and New York, it can hardly be said that their 
tecotd falls short of their elders. But when we go south 
again there is a falling off once more. Kentucky—a State 
which, incidentally, is distinguished for the quality as well as 


3 American life is rural rather than urban, and the great city therefore appears less 
often as the birthplace of her great men than would be the case in Europe. Of her 
total of 1291, for example, 70 were born in New York city, 62 in Boston, and 50 in 
Philadelphia (no other American city approached these figures)—that is, 1 in 7; but 
in England London alone produced 293 out of 1222—nearly 1 in 4. 
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the quantity of its human product—leads with 26 out of 66 ; 
Missouri has only 13, and Tennessee 11. No other State 
reaches double figures till we cross the Rockies to California, 
which has 14 out of 25 prominent westerners—a quite ex- 
ceptional proportion, Apart, however, from Utah—which 
stands surprisingly high with 6 distinguished names—no 
other western State has more than 1; and several of the 
newer States—Oklahoma, Arizona, Nevada, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, and (rather unexpectedly) Washington and both the 
Dakotas—ate not represented at all. Their time, no doubt, 
will come. 

It is much the same in Canada. The Maritime Provinces 
and Newfoundland have 21, Quebec 23, and Ontario 24 
important names ; whereas Manitoba has only 2, and British 
Columbia 1. Alberta and Saskatchewan, again (giants in 
size but striplings in age), are not represented at all. Here, 
however, an important point arises, for 16 of the 23 dis- 
tinguished men of Quebec were French Canadians, and 
reference to the South African list shows that 13 of the 19 
South Africans were of Dutch origin. What proportion of 
the rest of our great names were of non-British stock, and 
what effect is that factor likely to have on these new 
civilisations ? Geography is environment; but what about 
heredity ? 

The population of the United States and Canada, as a 
whole, is imported, not indigenous. The majority, it is 
true, were born in America, but a considerable proportion is 
only one generation old in the new continent. As in Australia 
and New Zealand, the racial roots, the trunk of its tradition, 


and the sap of its culture have all come from Europe ; but, 


unlike Australia and New Zealand, North America derives © 


from more than one country of Europe. The oldest city in 
the United States—St. Augustine, Florida—is Spanish. Two 
of the main gateways of the New World—Quebec and New 
Orleans—were French by foundation, and French and 
Spanish place-names are scattered at large over the west and 
south of North America. In the east, New York was once 
Dutch; and Germans and Scandinavians, Catholic Pole, 
Orthodox Russian, and refugee Jew have followed English, 


Scots, and Irish settlers across the Atlantic and the Alleghenies 
to the great golden west, to the far frozen north, and even to 
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the sub-tropical south, where 10,000,000 negroes still remem- 
ber something of the manners and the music of their old 
homes in Central Africa. 

Here, then, is a mixture of sources far more varied than 
went to the making of England or France a thousand years 
before. Can we attempt to distinguish between them and 
evaluate their respective contributions to the new civilisa- 
tion of America? Up to a point, yes. Family names, after 
all, generally persist, and names usually reveal national or 
racial origins. I scanned my lists carefully for such indica- 
tions as presented themselves, and found that 69 out of the 
1291—roughly speaking, 1 in 18—were of non-British stock. 
The actual proportion is probably a little higher, as some 
names have been Anglicised since immigration. Of these 
the Dutch led in the United States with 22, largely thanks to 
the original settlement in New York being in a key position ; 
and the Germans (who came over in large numbers after the 
European revolution of 1848) were second with 16. The 
Scandinavians produced 4—a number that was not dispro- 
portionate in view of their smaller immigration ; and there 
were also 3 Poles, 2 Hungarians, and 1 Croat. On the Latin 
side there were no eminent Italians, only 1 Spaniard, and 
9 Frenchmen (or men of French descent) in the United States 
list, or, if we include Quebec, 25 Frenchmen in all. A curious 
but explicable disproportion. 

The early tide of Spanish immigration receded from 
Florida and the Californias and flowed south to Mexico and 
the Brazils; the later Italian immigrants have a homing 
instinct which takes them back to Umbria and Sicily when 
things prosper. The French alone among the Latins had 
firmer roots, and for many a long year it looked as though 


France would play at least an equal part with Spain and Britain 
in the new American civilisation. It would be curious to 


speculate what the effect would be to-day had that happened, 
for the Spanish intellect has everywhere proved less fertile 
than the French. It is made for action, not thought; is 


uick to explore, not to explain ; but it is reactionary rather 
q pio xp. ; ry 
than progressive, whereas the French is the reverse. The 


French intellect is clearly better suited to the new conditions 


of a new world, but it was not to be; the Spaniards held the 
south, whereas the French empire of the north shrank to an 
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enclave on the St. Lawrence and.a pleasant memory on the 
Mississippi, and French influence has perceptibly declined in 
the United States for a century past. 

Of the other non-British sources on my list, the Jews 
only numbered 9—a number whose smallness surprised me 
until I recollected that the great Jewish influx into the United 
States only dates from the late nineteenth century. There 
were 7 famous negroes, and in two cases a strain of Indian 
blood was recorded. (It may have been present in a few other 
instances.) 

The figures as they stand, then, leave no doubt. For good 
ot ill, the dominant heredity factor in the new civilisation of 
North America is British and, since the days of wholesale 
immigration are over, is likely to remain so. In Australia 
and New Zealand it is almost wholly British. In South 
Africa alone the basic mentality is mote Dutch than 
English.* 

But far more important than either the geographical dis- 
tribution of genius or the ancestral source of a civilisation is 
its actual character, its disposition and outlook on life and 
the problems of life. Quality and direction, after all, are 
more than quantity and mass: 100,000,000 robots endlessly 
repeating the same set tasks may count for less in the scale 
than one inventive genius constructing a machine which 
renders all their labour superfluous. Let us try this new 
American civilisation by that test, and see what it has pro- 
duced and omitted to produce. Here an analysis of the 
occupations and chosen pursuits of the more famous repte- 
sentatives of the new English-speaking people overseas, and 
a compatison with the older civilisation in the British Isles, 
will help us. 

Of those whom it is possible to classify, public life claims 
440, literature and the arts 457, the sciences (including inven- 
tions and engineering) 240, and religion 48. In comparison 
with the British Isles, the American list contains a substan- 
tially higher proportion of politicians ; a similar proportion 
engaged in literature and the arts, but a somewhat different 
distribution from that of England within those categories ; 
and a very considerably lower proportion of divines. 


* An attempt to distinguish between the quantitative proportions of English, 
Scots, Irish and Welsh contributions to oversea civilisation proved inconclusive. 
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But these large classifications are crude and in some 
respects misleading. Let us take them in more detail. 

Politicians and lawyers—the term is largely interchangeable 
—come from every State, as befits a democtatic republic ; 
indeed, the very fact that America has a double system of 
government, State and Federal, multiplies political oppor- 
tunities in comparison with a unitary constitution like Britain. 
The standard of achievement, possibly of ability, is not 
uniformly high—politics is, after all, the att of the possible, 
and of principles modified by practical expediency—but a 
country that has produced Jefferson, Madison and Henry 
Clay, Abraham Lincoln and the Roosevelts need not fear 
comparison with European standards. In one tespect, 
however, the list on which these calculations were based 
seemed to me incomplete. It contained (and rightly so) the 
men who had reached high executive positions, but it omitted 
(and wrongly so) some of the men who merely had ideas ; 
in othet words, the administratots wete too many, the 
reformers too few. And this in itself makes some consider- 
able difference, especially in any attempt to compare east and 
west: for while the Presidents have so far all come from 
eastern or near-eastern States—mainly from Massachusetts, 
New York, the Virginias, and Ohio—the experimental and 
constructive ideas which make for political progress have 
mostly come from the west. 

Soldiers. The very large number of soldiers (125) who 
followed the statesmen in the list of public men was certainly 
a surprise, It recalled the fact (which we are sometimes apt 
to forget) that the first hundred years of the Republic’s life 
were very stormy, and that the cult of peace as an end rather 
than as a means to an end only dates from the close of the 
Civil War. For half acentuty the martial spirit has run below 
the surface, but I doubt if it would be hard to resurrect if any 
vital interest were involved. 

Divines are far less conspicuous in the American list than 
the English, and this in spite of the fact that the pulpit has 
been at least as popular on the west as the east side of the 
Atlantic. There has been no lack of preachers, from the 
great Channing to the fervent Moody, but the United States 
has produced no great doctor of the Church—neither an 
Anselm nor a Wiclif, neither a Francis nor a Loyola; and in 
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place of Butler, Berkeley and Paley, its chief thinker is 
Jonathan Edwards, who is no longer, I suppose, much read. 
This paucity of great divines is partly due, of course, to the 
increasing secularity of life during the nineteenth century, 
which diverted many intellects that would once have been 
dedicated to religion into educational or philanthropic work. 
But in America, at least, the change is less significant than it 
seems on the surface, for the Republic has not only followed 
the English tradition in producing a steady stream of mis- 
sionaries and evangelists—it has also introduced (what Eng- 
land has never done) two new and original religious revela- 
tions. The heroic founders of the Latter Day Saints both 
came from Vermont when the Green Mountain was still a 
State of frontiersmen; Mary Baker Eddy, the founder of 
Christian Science, on the other hand, was a late product of 
the decaying puritan tradition of New Hampshire two genera- 
tions after the pioneer Mormons. 

To pass now to 4#erature and the arts and their modern 
rivals the sciences. Many of the authors on my list, which 
numbered 256, were unknown to me even by name. This 
may have been ignorance, but I am mote inclined to think 
that the collection in the Encyclopedia Britannica was too 
inclusive. There is always a tendency for men of letters to 
immortalise many of their own species. 

America has produced several noted poets—Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whittier, Bryant and others—but only one, Walt 
Whitman, is near the first class. Compared with a similar 
English list, there is a deficiency both in the quality and 
quantity of American verse.’ ‘There have been many admir- 
able novelists, from Poe and Hawthorne to O. Henry and 
Sinclair Lewis, and the American novel succeeds in portraying. 
and interpreting provincial atmosphere. Yet there is no 
great American drama, and the deficiency is at first sight 
puzzling. It is certainly not due to any puritan inhibition, 
for there are dozens of theatres, producers, and actors in the 
United States ; and the quick action necessary to a drama in 
comparison with a novel should appeal to a people who value 
time and speed even in their pleasures. 


5 This is true also of Australasia and South Africa. Macaulay’s dictum, that poetry 
is the first of the arts to flourish in a young civilisation, seems not to apply in modern 
times. 
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The artists numbered altogether 200, exactly half of whom 
were painters, 33 sculptors, 19 architects, and 15 musicians. 
(The rest were connected with the theatre.) Undoubtedly 
the American painters, who include the splendid Sargent and 
the incomparable Whistler, are among the greatest of their 
craft ; and success is as pronounced in this sphere as failure 
in the musical world, which is complete and absolute, both in 
quantity and quality. There is very little English music of 
the first class, but at least there is a little: there is no American 
music that matters at all. The English-speaking people, 
both in their old and new homes, have as keen a sense of 
beauty as any other. But the evidence shows that they per- 
ceive beauty more readily through eye than ear, and even 
with the ear they are more at ease with the spoken medium 
of verse than with the wordless medium of music. And this 
tendency betrays itself even in such music as we have, for 
some of our songs are exquisite and original, whereas our 
sonatas and symphonies are merely derivative. 

The intellectual growth of America coincided in time 
with the great increase of interest all over Europe in science 
and scientific method ; and the new educational endowments, 
which the United States support with an almost passionate 
faith that had no counterpart in England, spread over the 
whole vast field of experiment and inquiry. In the quantity 
of work produced biology came first, geology second, and 
astronomy third ; but in point of quality the position should 
probably be reversed. There is, however, one curious 
deficiency in the list—a considerable shortage of mathe- 
maticians, in which America is definitely inferior to Europe. 

This analysis in detail of intellectual interest and achieve- 
ment in the new civilisation may well have seemed somewhat 
tedious to those who have followed it. But certain results 
emerge which could not otherwise have been obtained. It 
shows, in the first place, significant similarities and dis- 
similarities between the new English-speaking civilisations 
overseas and the older English civilisation of the British 
Isles. There is, for example, a common interest in politics 
which would, if examined further, be found to cover political 
theory and experiment as well as actual administration. The 

® The new English-speaking civilisations have produced no formal political philo- 
sophies like those of More, Harrington, Hobbes, Burke and Bentham, which are 
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new English people, like the old, has a strong political sense 
—in the main, practical and cautious, slow to innovate, but 
more ready to improvise; averse from extreme, though not 
from decisive, action ; and, with all its practical attitude to 
the problems of life, yet with a sense of idealism that can be 
stirred to finer issues when occasion demands. There is, 
again, a very similar attitude to religion. America, unlike 
England and Scotland, has no Established Church, but the 
great Free Churches of England and the United States hold 
the same faith and are in equal communion with each other ; 
and if the older country has planted her sects in the new, the 
new has in turn found no difficulty in obtaining adherents 
for her own religious revelations in the old. 

The dissimilarities are at first sight more striking. As 
compared with England, America is deficient in poets and 
fertile in painters ; but that is when we take the figures for 
England as a whole. If, on the other hand, we take the dis- 
tribution of genius in England county by county, we find 
that two districts are deficient in poets and fertile in painters 
—East Anglia and Devonshire; and it was precisely from 
those districts that the New England States, which were the 
source and for long the headquatters of American culture, 
were chiefly colonised. ‘That may be mete coincidence. But 
when we add to this that both East Anglia and Devonshire 
are extremely deficient, if not totally lacking; in music and 
the drama, and that America shows similar characteristics, 
the comparison begins to acquire more substance and prob- 
ability. It seems that not only the sins but the sciences and 
atts of the fathers ate visited on the children, and that even 
when the environment is changed heredity remains a potent 


characteristic, and we begin to suspect that the continuity of 


mental outlook through the generations is a more potent 


force than one had supposed. 


If that is so, then the range of mental variety in any one 
stock is somewhat narrowly limited—at any rate, in the arts ; 
and, if the record of the past is any guide to the future, the 


among the great contributions of English thought to the world; we can hardly, I 
think, rank Bellamy’s Looking Backward as being in the same class. But the introduc- 
tion of the Referendum, Initiative, and Recall in the United States and the social experi- 
ments in Australia and New Zealand were not simply pragmatic expedients of practical 
politicians ; they were introduced and supported (and opposed) by high argument 
which covered the whole nature of the State. 
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new English civilisations seem more likely to produce painters 
than poets, more likely to produce novelists than dramatists, 
and more likely to produce any of these (or even a new variety 
of religion) than great music, The arts are the pursuit of 
beauty through the emotions, the sciences are the pursuit of 
truth through the intellect. And here, so far as I can judge 
from the evidence before me, the limits of potential achieve- 
ment are less strictly drawn. Possibly environment counts 
for more, and heredity for less, in the sciences than the arts ; 
the large proportion of astronomers in the American list, 
for example, may reasonably be ascribed to the better oppor- 
tunities provided by a clearer climate and to the higher 
elevation available for observatories. 

But it is also the fact that taste and opinion count for more 
in the arts and less in the sciences, and this consideration is 
by no means without weight in this connexion. The new 
English-speaking civilisation obviously derives from the 
- old, with no break in the continuity of cultural tradition— 
merely a change in its location. There ate disadvantages as 
well as advantages in this, since a colonial civilisation is 
certain to be consciously or unconsciously imitative of the 
parent, and therefore less likely to do original work of the 
first class until it has established an independent attitude and 
outlook on life of its own. But it is less likely to do this in 
literature and the arts, which are matters of taste and tradi- 
tion, than in discovery and invention, which are matters of 
direct experience. Hence the new civilisation is likely to be 
mote utilitarian and mechanical than the old, and, in appear- 
ance at least, more materialist. But this appearance is in 
fact superficial and misleading: The younger culture may 
not be able to produce the finest flowers of the arts, but it 
can recognise them when it sees them, and admire them, as 
it were, at a distance. It hungers, in short, for the ideal 
world of the Utopians, and this probably explains the par- 
ticular appetite of the Americans for crusades and revivals 
and uplift. This is the magic casement which gives a glimpse 
of the elusive land of promise. 

This analysis has, however, brought out another and not 
less important point. It has certainly shown, what nobody 
doubted, that the new English-speaking civilisations overseas 


can produce eminent and distinguished men. But it has also 
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shown that these are more likely to be produced in certain 
geographical and climatic conditions than others. The early 
pioneers in Massachusetts sent word home that they wished 
* only the best’ that England could send over to join them. 
That condition has not been too strictly adhered to in the 
emigrants whom the British Isles have sent out all over the 
world in three centuries ; but even if it had been, the condi- 
tions of pioneering life in a new country impose a stringent 
selection test for survival purposes. Many of the settlers 
and some of the settlements overseas failed ; but even where 
they succeeded, we find very considerable differences both in 
the quantity and quality of the talent which they produced. 

It can hardly, for example, be altogether coincidence that 
in America the provinces of New England have produced 
more distinguished men than New York, New York than 
Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania than the Virginias, Ohio than Ken- 
tucky, and Kentucky than Tennessee; or that Victoria, in 
Australia, has produced more distinguished men than New 
South Wales, an older and larger State, and that while New 
Zealand ranks high in the antipodean list, Queensland is not 
represented at all. The truth is that there are certain climatic 
conditions, and there is therefore a certain belt of latitude, 
in which the English type flourishes, and in which it repro- 
duces itself physically and progresses mentally, so that it not 
only founds successful States, but also establishes great 
civilisations. But on either side of that belt there is a gradual 
falling off, which is accentuated as the temperate zone gives 
way to the extremes of heat and cold. 

Those belts, in fact, are two. Across the North American 
continent the great stretch of country between the 37th and 
the 55th parallels of north latitude contains the bulk of the 
population of the United States and Canada. Almost all 
the great towns, at least of English foundation, are concen- 
trated there, and almost all the eminent men whose work 
has moulded this new-world civilisation (and sometimes 
influenced the old-world civilisation of Europe) have been 
born in that particular belt. Its southern boundary runs in a 
straight line from Norfolk, in Virginia, along the southern 
limits of Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado 
and Nevada, and it ends a little way below San Francisco on 
the Pacific; in the north the boundary returns eastward 
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from a point above Prince Rupert by another straight line 
which runs south of the Lesser Slave Lake and north of 
Winnipeg and Winnipegosis, which includes the southern 
half of Ontario and Quebec, and finally enters the Atlantic in 
southern Labrador. 

Its area of maximum human fertility lies between the goth 
and soth parallels, and, since this area is at present only 
populated heavily in its eastern section, we must look for 
large political and cultural developments in the coming century 
between the Great Lakes and the Pacific countries of British 


Columbia, Washington and Oregon, which are, climatically 
at least, as favourable to this type of civilisation as New 
England and the Maritime Provinces of Canada. But north 
of the soth parallel there is a rapid diminution of population. 
Vast tracts of good country are still uncultivated, but whether 
the increasing cold of the district is actually inimical to the 
English type of civilisation is difficult to say. From the rapid 
growth of Edmonton and Saskatoon I should be inclined to 
doubt it, and to suggest that the English temperament is 
more likely to accommodate itself successfully to increasing 
cold than heat.’ 

But south of latitude 37 there is another falling off, and 
here the evidence is no longer negative, but positive. The 
English stock is still numerous and dominant: it has dis- 
possessed the French in Louisiana, driven the Spaniards out 
of Oklahoma, reduced them to the position of a subject 
people in Texas and Arizona, and changed New Mexico, once 
‘the bulwark of New Spain,’ into a frontier province of the 
United States. But the English type becomes steadily less 
vigorous and energetic as we go further south, and it now 
begins to prefer that other people should do the work—in 
other words, the form of society and the character of its 
accompanying civilisation changes. It no longer produces 
eminent men in any number, and the further south we go the 
fewer it produces ; until below the 27th degree it definitely 
ceases to be successful, and gives way to other European 
stocks. The conclusion is irresistible. The heredity of the 


English people has been firmly moulded by its historical 


7 It is not the cold, but the poverty of the soil, which renders the north of Scotland 
infertile in population and in the quantity of its eminent men. There is no deterioration 
in quality. 
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envitonment in the temperate zone, and within that area 
they have few equals and no superiors. But although they 
can administer and develop the tropics, experience shows 
that they cannot colonise them, or reproduce the best of which 
the stock is capable between Cancer and Capricorn ; and any 
civilisation which they establish there must either have its 
roots in sources native to the soil, or be recruited by con- 
tinual importations from home. 

There is a similar climatic belt in the southern hemisphere, 
which stretches from the 25th to the 47th degree of south 
latitude, and which produces similar results. It runs from a 
line north of Brisbane out to Sharks Bay, in Western Aus- 
tralia; it includes Tasmania and the whole of New Zealand ; 
and in South Africa it runs through the northern Transvaal 
and the Kalahari Desert, and out through Namaqualand.® 
These three districts contain the great bulk of the English- 
speaking population in the antipodes. They are the site 
of several great cities, and they have produced many dis- 
tinguished men—far fewer, indeed, than America, as is 
natural in settlements that are a mere 100 yeats old instead of 
300. But in the quality, if not the quantity, of their dis- 
tinction the antipodes have nothing to reproach themselves 
with. 

It is improbable, however, that the contribution of 
the southern hemisphere to the common civilisation of the 
English-speaking people can ever equal that of the northern. 
For one thing, its land area is only about a third of the 
northern belt; for another, a smaller proportion of that 
third is fertile and favourable to close population. Genius 
may defeat all calculations ; an Isaac Newton may arise in 
Tasmania or Norfolk Island who will do more for humanity 
than all the Presidents of the United States and all the Popes 
of Rome. But, some incalculable accident of this kind 
apart, it remains the fact that the average intellectual level is 
higher, and the chances of talent fulfilling itself are greater, 
in a society than in a solitude, and, on the whole, in a great 
society rather than in a small, and in a society of continental 
dimensions rather than in some small and insignificant 


® The great territories of Rhodesia lie north of this belt, with Kenya-Tanganyika 
still further north, In each case the white population is increasing, but the tropical 
temperature is modified by the general elevation above sea level. 
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island.? We must therefore assume that the larger popula- 
tion of the United States and Canada will become the main 
centre of the new English-speaking people overseas; with 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa as smaller but still 
significant and substantial contributors on the citcum- 
ference of this new civilisation. 

This analysis has shown that, whatever limits there are 
to the abilities and achievements of these societies, there is no 
indication whatever of any physical depreciation or mental 
deterioration in the stock; and, incidentally, it has also 
disproved the contention of Spengler that emigration is a 
sign of decay in the people concerned. All the accumulated 
evidence before me suggests, on the contrary, that these 
great settlements are a sure indication of vitality ; but whether 
the future development of these civilisations proves equal to 
the opportunities which lie before them appears to depend 
on factors which lie outside the existing economic order, 
and that problem involves so many considerations that it 
must be deferred to another article. 


® The point is, not that an island produces less able men than the mainland, but 
that it gives them fewer opportunities of distinction. Of 6 famous people born in 
New Zealand and Tasmania, 4 made their careers in England ; and much the same is 
true of the West Indian lists. Who would have heard of Alexander Hamilton had he 
remained on Nevis ? 


A. Wratr Trrsy. 
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THE MEANING OF MORRIS 
By Ropney GALLOP 


THE forthcoming International Folk Dance Festival, which 
will bring together in London traditional dancers from almost 
every country in Europe, should furnish a unique oppor- 
tunity for comparative study. Already the teams of peasants 
from France, Spain, Portugal, the Basque Country, Holland, 
and Scandinavia who have appeared at the Albert Hall in 
successive years as the guests of the English Folk Dance and 
Song Society have shown how closely our own dances 
are related to those of our neighbours, and it has become 
impossible to neglect the volume of new evidence thus made 
available in considering the problems raised by dances of the 
ritual or ceremonial order. Of these problems the most 
important as well as the most baffling is probably that of the 
origin of the Morris dance and the explanation of its name. 

The modern practical interest in the Morris dance dates 
back no further than that historic day, thirty-six years ago, 
when the late Cecil Sharp first saw the traditional Morris men 
of Headington, near Oxford, and realised that here was a 
great national heritage of which our people were completely 
ignorant. Sharp’s contribution to the lore of the subject was 
only incidental to the performance of his great self-imposed 
task, the dissemination and popularisation of English dance 
and song. The name Morris and its application to a certain 
type of dance had at a much earlier date been the object of 
speculation and inquiry. 

During the Middle Ages and Renaissance the name Mortis, 
ot its synonym Morisco, was applied to a wide range of dances, 
some aristocratic and others popular, ranging from elaborate 
court masques to the ‘ wavering morrice ’ of Milton’s Comus. 

A Moresco or Morisco [writes Sir E. K. Chambers in The English 
Folk Play| first appears in the fifteenth century among the dances used 
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as intermedi in the courtly /udi of Italy, Burgundy and France. It... 
is probably to be identified with the choreae Sarracenicae of an earlier 
Paris /udus in 1393. In England it is known from the sixteenth century 
onwards both as a court dance and as a widespread folk dance. 


This passage might be taken to suggest that both name and 
dance were imported into England from across the Channel 
and, gradually sinking lower in the social scale, suffered no 
greater change than is usual when art-motives are assimilated 
by the folk, The reverse was certainly the case at a later 
period when the country (from contre) dances which were so 
fashionable at our Court in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were imitated abroad. They may still be recognised, 
having suffered a sea-change, in peasant dances from Norway 
to Portugal. So far as the Mortis is concerned, however, 
internal evidence fails to furnish any link except the name 
between the ceremonial dance of our Oxfordshire villagers and 
the courtly /adi or the custom described in Thoinot Arbeau’s 
sixteenth-century Orchésographie : 


. . . in good societies, for a boy to come into the hall, when supper 
was finished, with his face blackened, his forehead bound with white or 
yellow taffeta and bells tied to his legs and dance the Morisco. 


That the name is derived from the Spanish ‘ Morisco’ or 
some other word similarly meaning ‘ Moorish’ can scarcely 
be gainsaid, and for several centuries the belief that the dance 
itself was of Moorish origin was accepted without question. 
The first to doubt this view was Strutt in his Sports and Pas- 
times of the People of England (1810) : 


I cannot help considering this as a mistake, [he wrote] for it-appears 
to me that the Morisco or Moor dance is exceedingly different from the 
morris-dance formerly practised in this country; it being performed 
with the castanets or rattles, at the ends of the fingers, and not with 


bells attached to various parts of the dress. 









































His conclusion was that 


the Morris dance originated from that part of the ancient ceremony of 
the feast of fools, in which certain persons habited like buffoons, with 


bells, etc., joined in a dance. 


The dance of fools to which Strutt thus refers is probably 
that described as 


the dance of fools or Matachins, who were habited in short jackets with 
gilt paper helmets, long streamers tied to their shoulders, and bells to 
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their legs. They catried in their hands a sword and buckler, with which 
they made a clashing noise, and performed various quick and sprightly 
evolutions. 
This description is taken from Arbeau’s sixteenth-century 
Orchésographie, and might with equal justice be applied to-day 
to a number of ceremonial dances still found in various parts 
of Europe. 
Francis Douce, who appended a dissertation ‘On the 
Ancient English Morris Dance’ to his [//ustrations of Shak- 
Speare and of Ancient Manners (1839), criticised Strutt for saying 
that the Moor dance was performed ‘ not with bells attached 
to various parts of the dress,’ and professed the more orthodox 
view that the dance was, in fact as well as in name, of Moorish 
origin. 

The genuine Moorish or Morisco dance [he wrote] was, no doubt, 
vety different from the European morris; but there is scarcely an 
instance in which a fashion or amusement that has been borrowed from 
a distant region has not in its progtess through other countries undergone 
such alterations as have much obscured its origin. 


Thete matters temained for the best part of a century. 
Cecil Sharp at fitst accepted the established view, not blindly 
but basing himself on the name, ‘ the custom observed by 
many Morris men of blackening their faces,’ and the fact 
that the dance is found ‘ on both sides of the Franco-Spanish 
border and in a form remarkably like that with which we are 
familiar in England’ (presumably Sharp was here referring 
at second hand to the Basque ceremonial dances). 

Later, however, he modified his opinions. By 1912, 
when the second edition of the First Morris Book appeared, 
he had come to realise that ‘ wherever it is found the Morris 
is nearly always associated with certain strange customs which 
ate apparently quite independent of the dance itself,’ and 
therefore ‘the Morris dance is a development of a pan- 
European ot even more widely extended custom.’ Of the 
name he opined that ‘ we can accept the received derivation 
without binding ourselves to deduce therefrom proof of 
Moorish origin,’ since ‘ the faces were not blackened because 
the dancers represented Moors but rather the dancers were 
thought to represent Moors because their faces were 
blackened.’ 

Cecil Sharp was therefore the fitst to look beyond our 
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shotes for new light on the Morris, and it was no doubt only 
lack of opportunity which prevented him from taking into 
consideration a ceremonial dance of a type widely distributed 
throughout Southern Europe, the name of which indicates 
how important is its beating on our subject. This is the 
dance or battle of the Moors and Christians, first recorded in 
Catalonia in the twelfth century, which survives to this day 
in innumerable forms from Portugal in the west to Dalmatia 
in the east. In scope it ranges from a rustic mumming-play 
or a stylised dance incorporated in a religious procession to 
an elaborate piece of pageantry, as at Alcoy (Valencia) and 
Ainsa (Aragon) in Spain, where the whole town is the stage, 
or Souto das Neves in Portugal, where the annual festival 
of Our Lady of the Snows is made the occasion for the 
performance of a medieval play called the Asso de Floripes, 
representing the warfare between Charlemagne and his twelve 
peers on the one hand and the Moors under ‘ Almirante 
Baldo ’ on the other. In the Azores and the Basque Country 
the battle of Moors and Christians has so influenced rustic 
drama that in the Azores peasant comedies on any subject are 
called Mouriscas, and in the Basque Country the actors in the 
dramatic pastorales are divided into ‘ Christians ’ and ‘ Turks,’ 
irrespective of whether, in fact, they represent Israelites and 
Philistines, Medes and Persians, or French and English.! 
The names which attach to these mimetic battles—Morisca, 
Morisma, Moreska, etc.—all testify to their connexion with the 
object of our investigations, as does the fact that in almost 
every case the battle is stylised into a sword dance. 

In England we have become accustomed to regarding 
the sword dance of our North Country as radically distinct 
from the Morris of the Midlands. The former, of course, 
is the ‘ hilt-and-point ’ dance, in which the swords, or the 
long staves which have taken their place, serve as links in an 
unbroken chain of dancers, and are finally interwoven to 
form the ‘ lock ’ which is triumphantly waved aloft at the end 
of the figure. In point of fact, it shows on closer examina- 
tion certain analogies with the Morris, with its fluttering 
handkerchiefs, jingling bells and stick-tapping.? The dis- 
1 Cf. Rodney Gallop, A Book of the Basques, ch. vi. 


2 See Violet Alford and Rodney Gallop, The Traditional Dance (Methuen: in the 
press). 
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tinction disappears altogether in other European countries, 
where the transition from Morris or stick dance to ‘ hilt-and- 
' point’ sword dance is effected by innumerable gradations 
matked by dances exhibiting in varying proportions the 
characteristics. of both forms. ‘Thus the Basque sword 
dances are performed by teams of eight or sixteen (a Morris 
number) young men hung with bells and ribbons who per- 
form figures and tapping movements, the English analogies 
of which, as Sharp recognised, are to be found exclusively in 
the Morris. At the same time, hilt-and-point figures are 
introduced in some districts, and in the province of Vizcaya 
the performance concludes with the hoisting of the captain 
into the air in a manner which corresponds closely with 


the similar hoisting on a lock of swords of the Vortaner 


(leader) of the German and Austrian hilt-and-point sword 
dances. Again, the stick dancers of Miranda do Douro, 
in the Portuguese province of Tras-os- Montes, whom I 
had the good fortune to discover and bring to London in 
January 1934, are Morris men in their costume, figures, and 


elaborate stick-tapping, but sword dancers in some of their 
figures, which are clearly derived from the hilt-and-point 
dance. 

The disappearance of this distinction is important, 
because it shows that in seeking the origins of the Morris 


or Morisco dance all dances of this general type must be taken 


into consideration, whether or not they bear the name. 
Returning now to those which represent a ceremonial combat, 
we find that while the antagonists are generally called Chris- 
tians and Moors, this is by no means always the case. Some- 
times the Moors become Turks, as at Crasto, near Ponte da 


Lima, in Portugal, whete the Turks speak Spanish, and after 


their defeat are bundled into church and baptised by the 


Christians who speak Portuguese. Near Gouveia, in the same 
country, they have become Portuguese and Spaniards in 
name as well as in language. At Sobrado, not far from 
Oporto, in an extraordinarily elaborate Mouriscada done on 
Midsummer Day, the opposing armies consist of Moors and 
buffoons, the former resplendent Morris men with swords 
and the latter a disorderly crew of masked figures with 


streamers falling from their hats like our own Overton 
mummers. It is clear, therefore, that in such performances 
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it is the combat rather than the presence of Moots which is 
the essential feature. This conclusion'is confirmed ‘when we 
leave the Iberian peninsula. In Austrian sword dances at 
Hallstadt and Ried the dancers ate divided into two groups 
dressed the one in red and white and the other in green and 
white, while their ‘ fool’ is parti-coloured. 

A still more curious distinction is made between the 
participants in the Styrian and Tyrolese Shrovetide runnings, 
who betray their pagan origin by the tradition which forbids 
them to pass a church and enjoins them to hide when church 
bells are heard. These are divided into schéne (beautiful) 
and schiache (hideous) Perchten. ‘The former are as well 
conducted and brilliantly attired as the latter are untidy and 
disorderly. In this they recall the dancers, not only of the 
Portuguese Mouriscada already mentioned, but also of the 
Basque Mascarades from Soule, who are similarly divided into 
les Rouges (also known as /es Beaux) and les Noirs. 

Sword dances, Morris and the like, with their attendant 
fragments of mime and drama, are generally regarded as 
being telics of obsolete agricultural ceremonies and fertility 
cults. Dr. Wolfram, of Vienna, who has made a special 
study of the Austrian Shrovetide runners, is persuaded that 
they are to be identified with the ‘ Wild Hunt,’ the army of 
the dead. I have already shown that the connexion between 
the spirits of the dead on the one hand and pre-Christian 
fertility cults and their personifications on the other may be 
closer than has hitherto been generally supposed,® but it is 
difficult to pronounce with any certainty on the identity and 
significance of these two opposing bands. On this point, 
however, a century-old ceremony belonging to our own 
islands may throw some light. 

In the Isle of Man up to about 100 years ago Queens of 
Summer and Winter were elected on May Day, each with her 
attendant maidens and a band of retainers. The latter engaged 
in a mock battle in which the forces of Summer were invariably 
victorious and those of Winter rendered homage to them. 
In this ceremony it is impossible to see anything but a rite 
of sympathetic magic intended to ensure the revival at the 
appropriate season of the forces of Nature. It is quite 
possible that a ceremony of this nature lies at the back of all 


8 “The Golden Bough in Portugal,’ The Nineteenth Century, November 1934. 
Voi, CXVIII—No. 701 E 
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the mock battles which we have been considering, and that 


the Moors or Turks, the traditional foes of half Europe for 


500 yeats, were introduced into it only as an afterthought when 
its original purpose had perhaps already been half forgotten. 

It may be objected, however, that no trace of a combat 
is to be found in the English Morris dances, and that this 
explanation is inadequate to account for the many European 
dances of the Morris type which are similarly lacking in so 
distinctive a feature. Throughout Southern Europe religious 
processions, particularly that of Corpus Christi, incorporated 
in the Middle Ages (as in some cases they still do to-day) 
a ceremonial dance often described as a sword dance or a 
Morisca. It is, of course, not impossible that this dance 
originally simulated a battle, but lost it in course of time, and 
with it the need for two antagonistic groups. There is, how- 
ever, another line of inquiry. If it could be shown that an 
association had ever existed in the folk mind between the 
Moslem infidels and the pagan beliefs and practices which 
Christianity overlaid at a much earlier date, an acceptable 
explanation would be found for the designation of Moorish 
as applied to ceremonial dances not necessarily associated 
with a mock battle. 

Traces of such a tradition do, in fact, survive to this day. 
The veteran ethnologist Leite de Vasconcelos records that in 
Portugal the name mouro (Moor) is applied to children until 
they have been baptised. Throughout the country the 
tutelary sprites of caves, rocks and springs, Nature divinities 
who in course of time have shrunk into something very like 
fairies, are universally known as mouras and conceived as 
enchanted Moorish princesses guarding hidden treasures. 
In the peasant mind all vestiges of pagan cults and of the long- 
dead generations who practised them are bound up with the 
Moors. Dolmens are called antas de mouros (Moors’ caves) 
until some misguided archeologist enlightens the peasants 
and destroys the tradition, and all archzological remains are 
indiscriminately labelled as ‘things of the Moors.’* Further 
north in the Spanish Basque Country there is considerable 
confusion in oral tradition between /emifiak, mairuak (Moots), 
and gentilek (pagans), all of which are conceived as fairy-like 
beings. Further along the Pyrenees and on their northern 


* Cf. Sarsen (from ‘ Saracen”) stones in England. 
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slopes, in Ariége and Aude, the tradition is preserved of 
Sarrazinos, ‘ little people ’ who, like the fairies of Wales and 
elsewhere, are remembered as metal-workers. Taking into 
account the views which prevail to-day in regard to the origin 
and nature of fairies, it becomes clear that the expressions 
‘Moorish ’ and ‘ pagan ’ are coterminous in the folk mind in 
an extensive part of Europe. 

We have thus been able to put forward two possible and 
by no means mutually exclusive explanations of the name 
‘Morris.’ It may be objected that the data on which they 
ate based are drawn, not from the British Isles, but from 
Southern Europe, and more especially Spain and Portugal. 
On the other hand, the form ‘ Morris’ is further removed 
from our own ‘ Moorish’ than from the Spanish word 
* Morisco,’ with which, indeed, it used in this country to be 
interchangeable—a fact which suggests that the name may 
well have been imported from the Peninsula, however 
indigenous the dance to which it was applied. The history 
of the Middle Ages offers countless opportunities for the 
exchange of cultural influences. Moreover, England is not 
entirely lacking in indications of the type which have here 
been followed up, although admittedly they are immeasurably 
rarer. Thus, some of the earliest references to the Morris 
show them to have been accompanied by characters called 
*‘ Mouren’ (Moors), and it has been conjectured that this 
name survives through an amusing confusion of ideas in Maid 
Marian, the man-woman who goes out with the Morris to-day. 
Colour is lent to this view by the mention in Fetherston’s 
Dialogue agaynst Light, Lewde and Lascivious Dauncing (1582) 
of ‘ May Marrion,’ a transitional form which suggests that 
the ‘ maid’ herself, no less than her name of ‘ Marion,’ owes 
her existence to a popular corruption of speech. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that neither the blackened 
faces nor the bells worn by Mortis dancers need betoken an 
attempt to conform to the popular conception of Moors and 
their dancing. Both are adequately explained by their 
association with countless ritual survivals in Europe, the 
blackened faces being part of the disguise so often assumed 
by ritual hierophants and the bells being amulets of great 
apotropzic power. 

RopNEy GALLOP. 
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IN PRAISE OF GEESE 
By WiittaM PALMER 


As you go through into the cloisters of the great unfinished 
cathedral of Barcelona you will see them there waddling 
unsteadily about the small green square ;. very big, very well 
fed; vety important-looking and proud. ‘These are Saint 
Eulalia’s| geese, about whom there is a vague local legend 
(Sancta Eulalia being a local female saint, the same, according 
to Marcel Proust, as the man saint Eloi of Burgundy) which 
tells how geese were kind to the Catalans in old times, for 
which reason some of the anserine tribe have been set apart 
for ever afterwards to be well nourished and well cared for in 
these holy precincts. There is a great goose-house—in the 
Spanish Gothic manner built of wood, and not unlike a dog- 
kennel in shape and proportion—into which these quasi- 
sacred birds presumably retire for night. Strangers and casual 
visitors, and sometimes even the priests themselves, come 
deliberately to the stone cloister screens to watch them and to 
throw them scraps ; and when the wind blows sharp through 
the north opening, eddying whirls of goose feathers ascend 
high above the foliated caps to the pillars and disappear into 
the sky above—suggesting, as the old'story is read backwards, 
that it must shortly be about to snow in heaven. 

Of all the web-footed members of the great family of 
Anatide (whose bills are rather high at the base and not 
longer than the head, whose beaks at the upper part are 
slightly hooked, and whose /smel/a are short and toothlike, 
with hind toes and other well-defined signs by which you may 
know them, called, for reasons of greater simplicity and 
brevity, geese), none in the world ate quite so notable now 
perhaps as these cathedral geese of Barcelona; for, in a 
world of false values, misconceptions and’ ingratitude; they 
stand as a living symbol of virtue rewarded and merit given 
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where merit is due, receiving that care and reverence which is 
due to’ them, and which is denied them so often in the proverb 
and cutrent idiom of our native:English speech. ‘The goose 
has a long and interesting pedigree to which she has not failed 
to add lustre and distinction; while her renowned fighting 
qualities, though prone to be frowned upon in these non- 
combative and alleged peaceful days, should endear her to the 
hearts of this nation, which is distinguished among all others 
both for the combativeness and longevity of its inhabitants, 
The Greeks knew her as Chenalopex, ot Foxgoose, for reasons 
doubtfully ascribed to her burrowing habits and to the colour 
of parts of her plumage, which was supposed to be fox-like in 
tone. Her pictute, easily recognisable, appears upon obelisks 
and other monuments of ancient Egypt as clearly as those of 
the kings and tax-gatherers, whose incised profiles suggest 
that they are staring, if not into eternity, at least into another 
world ; and she played no unimportant part (as every school- 
boy ought to know) in the history of the Roman Empire. 

As for ‘het longevity, Francis Willughby, in his Ornitho- 
logia libri tres (1676), tells of a game’old bird, who lived to be 
eighty years of age, who had to be destroyed at last for her 
mischievous behaviour; while about 200 years later W. H. 
Hudson also (Afoot in England) noticed this same streak of 
naughtiness in this interesting and historical’ bird. Her 
relationship with man, who has trained and domesticated her, 
is not to be compared with that of the cat or the dog, or even 
the parrot, neither of which, in this country at any rate, ever 
come to the table except by theit'own peculiar means of loco- 
motion ; but for all that, and gastronomics apart, the goose 
is not only a goodly creature, but one which has, perhaps more 
than any other bird or animal, enriched our language with 
proverb and idiom, folklore and fable. 

Much of this brings her no glory and is no credit to her— 
witness the saying of the single and, so one might have sup- 
posed, quite unprovocative syllable bo or boo to one of them, 
a fear of so doing this indicating the very depths of pusi'lani- 
mity; while the usual employment of the figure of chasing 
one of the wild variety would suggest that the wild goose, 
considered as game, is worth only powder and shot as opposed 
to heated and enthusiastic pursuit such as is meted out to the 
fox. Aisthetically, also, anser is disparagingly compared with 
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the swan ; and when a man has properly cooked his goose he 
may be said to be as good as gone. In this connexion the 
gtosser pig takes precedence over the goose, since, in many 
cases of great extremity when all seems lost, it is yet some- 
times found possible to save one’s bacon—though no pig, 
so far as is known, ever laid a golden egg ; while no other 
bird or beast at present alive in the Zoo or preserved in death 
in the great halls of South Kensington has been known to 
possess the deep religious scrupies of the gander : that devout 
bird, it will be remembered, who wandered upstairs even into 
my lady’s chamber, and there, according to some versions, 
encountered an impious old man, very lax in his devotions, 
whom Mother Goose took by the left leg and threw down- 
stairs. 

In ‘ Raggle Taggle Gypsies’ (which has been authori- 
tatively quoted as one of the most authentic specimens of the 
real and now almost extinct English folklore) the renunciation 
of a bed stuffed with the feathers of this bird is put forward 
as an act of self-denial, which reflects greatly to the honour 
and glory of the goose as a good bedmaker ; while Old Mother 
Goose will undoubtedly persist in the French no less than in 
the English mind as one of the great secular examples of 
maternal solicitude. 

But to know of Old Mother Goose either as a name merely 
or as an entertaining legend to tell to the children at bedtime 
is not enough. Beneath the very name Mother Goose lies a 
great gesture—or so we believe—much deeper in intensity 
than that of the old woman who lived in a shoe, and very 
much more passionate in its conclusion than that, for example, 
of Old Mother Hubbard, whose efforts were little, though her 
intentions good, and whose sole sacrifices lay in the opening 
and shutting of a cupboard door. And it was a goose-girl, a 
real little goose-girl whom I met on the road to Carcassonne 
outside Toulouse (a place even as famous as Strasbourg for 
its geese), who told me all about the tremendous mother love 
of mother goose. 

A very young child, or even an intelligent dog, may, so 
the authorities say, be confidently employed in the leading 
and rounding up of these celebrated birds as they perform 
that wandering in and about the stubble so necessary to their 
physical health and development ; but I never expected to 
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find such a very little girl in charge of such an enormous flock 
as that which I encountered that morning in the south of 
France. | 
Her and her flock I saw at the end of a long vista such as 
French roads usually have to give to those who travel pain- 
fully on foot along them—a patch of drab olive green against 
a low foreground of moving flecks of grey, all at a distance 
of about 2 kilometres, early on a still, misty morning, moving 
erratically from one side of the road to the other to meet me, 
the geese getting bigger every moment, and their guardian, 
by comparison, smaller and more insignificant. For she was 
a very little girl, not yet nine, as she was to tell me—ano taller 
and, as it seemed, no fatter than the wand she carried. Her 
charges, sleek and glossy with scientific over-feeding, stopped 
as we stopped to converse, and surveyed nothing in parti- 
cular, as is their habit, through their black boot-button eyes. 
And so, an under-nourished pair—the little goose-girl and I 
—we stood and talked ; first of the best way to get to Odars, 
whither I was bound, then of the farm I was seeking, next of 
the priest at Montgiscard (whom both of us knew well), and 
then of geese. 

She told me nothing of their livers (our talk went on no 
such epicurean plane), nor nothing whatever of their quills, 
with which so much of the world’s work has been done. 
(The first draft of Fidelio, the press corrections of Candide, 
and Wren’s first warrant design for St. Paul’s Cathedral were 
all, we may believe, executed with this simple tool.) I,.in my 
turn, forbade to ask her to consider how much wisdom, how 
much stupidity, how much of love and hate and anger, and 
almost permanent records of these emotions, had trickled on 
to parchment from off those milky spines which we call 
quills. In parts of Lincolnshire in England, I might have 
told her, such birds as she was now tending used regularly 
to be plucked five times a year to supply the scriveners and 
engrossers of Chancery Lane; and it would on that account 
alone well become the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn or Gray’s, no 
less than the cathedral clergy of Barcelona, to keep a flock in 
ease and plenty within their walls there out of grateful remem- 
brance. In the Temple, of course, the geese so preserved 
would be Plectropteri—the spur-winged goose of Africa. (I 
forget just how many African members of the Middle Temple 
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plead in Accta alone ; but I have seen most of them there in 
the Supreme Court of the Gold Coast Colony openly despising 
the noble bird with their gold-mounted vulcanite fountain 
pens clipped into their breast pockets under’ their, black 
gowns.) | 

Neither did we discuss varieties: those-of America and 
Canada, of the Nile and the Orinoco, the semi-palmate variety 
of Australia (so like a crane), or the poor Cnemiornis of New 
Zealand, which, having long ago forgotten how to fly, has 
succumbed to man’s progtess in that pfogressive country ; 
not yet of the Magellan ot Chilian goose, the Sebastopol or 
Danubian, the bar-headed goose of India, the Chinese goose 
who will lay thirty or more eggs to a clutch, the Careopsis of 
New Holland (a great fighter this one) ; nor even the Italian 
goose—last to come to our English shores, As for the so-called 
Emden or Westphalian geese (conspicuous for their candid 
whiteness), or even the geese which she was tending (the geese 
of Toulouse, famous for their size; indeed, the giants of the 
tribe, who will weigh as much as 60 lb, the pair), as species 
we completely ignored them in out conversation. Instead, 
she told me of their breeding and eating ; of the two broods 
which her father expects. évery year—ten or a dozen to a 
brood ; of the great importance water beats in their happi- 
ness and sweet development, and how difficult it was some- 
times in the dry season to find this water to which to lead 
them so that they might drink; and of the great love and 
devotion of mother goose—who lacerates her own smooth 
breast to provide a lining of soft down for the eggs which 
she comes to lay in the rough nest which father goose had 
earlier helped her to make. 

And this was the piece of information which surprised 
me: that this beautiful and touching act of devotion and 
self-sacrifice should be ascribed, not to the Grey Lag goose of 
Britain (the wild forefather of all our domestic geese, who 
still. breeds wild and whose mate yet performs this self- 
sacrificial act in the Celtic twilight of central Ireland and the 
grey solitudes of the Hebrides), but to the over-fed and over- 
civilised geese of ‘Toulouse, who breed twice as fast and twice 
as much, and whose lives are ordered and carefully watched 
over to an extent unheard of and quite unimaginable by any 
. Hebridean or inhabitant of the central counties of Ireland. 
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My farmer host was unable to enlighten me (he bred geese for 
profit, and there his interest in them ceased); my priestly 
friend was no ornithologist, but managed to explain it away, 
as he explained everything away that was seemingly unexplain- 
able, in a manner peculiar to priests. But he added a rider, as 
it were, by suggesting that the story of the wild goose of Scot- 
land—no doubt, since I had told him so, ornithologically 
correct—might very easily have been imported into France, 
just as the words assiette and gigot were imported into Scot- 
land, and had so become a legend attached to a creature not 
by nature entitled to wear it. 

What there is, then, of Old Mothet Goose in the Midi of 
France appears to rest upon a none too scientific foundation, 
It all appears improbable—almost as improbable as the origin 
of Brer Rabbit among the native inhabitants of the West 
Coast of Africa, which is a fact in spite of its apparent 
improbability. 

But it is unnecessary to delve so deeply into legendary 
origins and to sift so scrupulously the chaff of history in order 
to prove the essential worth and goodness of these birds ; it 
is better instead to remember, in any praise of geese, that just 
as Saint Eulalia has a male counterpart in Saint Eloi, so it 
should also be acknowledged that what is sauce for the goose 
is also sauce for the gander. 

WiiL1aM PALMER. 
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SOME LESSONS OF THE QUETTA 
EARTHQUAKE 


By Str THomas Hottanp, K.C.S.1., K.C.LE., F.R.S. 


An earthquake is relatively a small incident among the 
phenomena which accompany the great secular movements 
of adjustment that are going on still in some parts of the 
crust of the earth. In some areas like the peninsula of India 
active movement ceased far back in the decipherable history 
of the planet ; the old wounds are healed, but the scars left 
as rock folds and faults record the story. In other areas, 
like the Himalayan belt, new lines of weakness developed 
in quite late geological times, and there the folding, crumpling, 
and faulting of the rock masses have not yet ended. 

The precise origin of the primordial inequalities of the 
earth’s surface—the local variations in topography which 
give us the features that we admire as ‘ scenery ’—are still 
unknown. But somewhen, away back in the ancient history 
of the earth, perhaps 500 to 1000 million years ago, it was 
determined that ‘the waters under the heaven’ should be 
‘ gathered together unto one place,’ and so the dry land 
appeared. Since then there has been a continual moulding 
of the surface outline, partly caused by a horizontal shifting 
of the superincumbent load, partly, perhaps mainly, by 
movements in the depths of the crust of which we know 
nothing by direct observation. That such movements have 
occurred is obvious from the fact that the strata which were 
originally laid down under water in horizontal sheets are 
now found to be folded over one another in great bundles, 
or broken across by fault planes that often indicate a hori- 
zontal shifting of the rocks over many miles and vertical 
displacements of some thousands of feet. Road and railway 
cuttings reveal these folds and faults to the most superficial 
observer; but they give only a partial indication of the 
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enormous movements which have occurred in the crust of 
the earth. 

Movements of the sort and of such dimensions are not 
accomplished, naturally, without interruptions and the pro- 
duction of jerks and jars which manifest themselves at the 
surface as earthquakes. They may occur in uninhabited 
areas, resulting in small, generally quite unimportant, changes 
in the surface features of the land; or they may occur, with 
little or no warning, under areas densely populated—during 
the daytime when the inhabitants may have time to get out 
of their houses, as was the case with the Assam earthquake of 
June 1897; or at night.when the sleepers are trapped and 
the destruction of life may be sufficient to appal the world. 
At Quetta, where the recent earthquake occurred at about 
three in the morning, more than half of the 45,000 inhabitants 
were killed. In the Kangra valley on April 4, 1905, the main 
shocks occurred at ten minutes to six in the morning ; conse- 
quently, most of the people were caught still asleep, and the 
death roll exceeded 20,000. 

The loss of life is thus no real index to the intensity of the 
earthquake ; the time of day, the unsuitable nature of the 
dwelling-houses, and the thickness of the urban population 
may make the death roll appear to be formidable—even 
appalling—in earthquakes that are by no means of the most 
violent type. Yet safety measures, which are still far too 
rarely devised, depend for their efficiency on recognition of 
the fact that, rare as destructive earthquakes may be within 
a generation of the local inhabitants, they do occur, and will 
continue to recur, without warning, but with destructive 
effects, in certain areas that are clearly indicated by historic 
records to be liable. In a generation or so the memory of a 
destructive earthquake becomes locally blurred, and people 
rebuild their houses according to their old customs with a 
false feeling of security, like that which inhabitants show on 
the flanks of a dormant volcano. 

A list of the recorded earthquakes of serious intensity 
which have occurred, for example, within the province of 
Baluchistan show why the people themselves generally fail to 
realise the dangers under which they live; for, whilst the 
general list for the whole province may indicate quiescent 
intervals less than a generation long, destructive effects have 
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not as a rule been repeated in precisely the same district at 
shorter intervals. 

For Baluchistan there are published records of setious 
earthquakes since 1852. In that year one occurred in the 
Loralai district, but no further disturbance of the same order 
of magnitude occurred in that district until 1865, and then 
again not till 1890. In 1862 an earthquake occurred in the 
Sibi district, causing serious damage some 80 to roo miles 
south-east of Quetta. Shocks of less but serious intensity 
occurred in Kalat in 1870, in Jhalawan in 1883 and again in 
1889. At the end of 1892 an earthquake was felt throughout 
Baluchistan, and had its origin just west of the Khojak range 
near a fissure-depression which can be traced for some 120 
miles. In 1897 .a minor shock did small damage in the Zhob 
district ; two years later there was another in the Mekran ; 
and in 1900 a severe earthquake shook the Quetta-Pishin 
district. In the following year damage to houses occurred 
once more in the Loralai district, whilst the Kachhi district 
has been disturbed on various occasions during the last 
seventy years—very seriously in October 1909. From then 
there was a lull, comparatively speaking, in seismic activity, 
until August 1931, when two earthquakes, with centres to the 
east and south-east of Quetta, followed one another on the 
25th and 27th of the month, the last being the more destruc- 
tive. 

It may be that these shocks were too infrequent to alarm 
the inhabitants themselves in any one district; but, taken 
together, they show that Baluchistan is in a region of seismic 
unrest, fat too serious to justify the Government’s neglect to 
take steps to introduce for the province measures that have 
been taken in other countries to prevent, so far as possible 
the danger of unsuitable buildings. Now at last the lesson 
has been enforced in a tragic manner by the complete destruc- 
tion of the capital of the province, as well as of smaller towns, 
with the loss of some 40,000 lives. 

After the two earthquakes of August 1931 Mr. W. D. 
West, an officer of the Geological Survey of India, reviewed 
the seismic history of Baluchistan,! and then devoted a chapter 
of his memoir to a summary of the building methods which 
have been developed as the result of experience in Japan, 

1 Mem. Geol, Surv. Ind., vol. lxvii., pt. is 
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California, New Zealand and other countries. The following 
vety definite warning was issued—too late, unfortunately, for 
effective action to be taken to save the people of Quetta : 


Such a badly constructed building as the Town Hall at Quetta should 
never have been put up in an area where earthquakes are not uncommon, 
As Quetta is an important military station, with a large population during 
patt of the year, it should be the endeavour of the authorities to make it 
less susceptible to earthquake damage than it is at present. . At present 
the majority of buildings in Quetta are about as unsoundly built, from 
an earthquake-proof point of view, as it is possible for them to be, , It is 
absolutely essential to discard the use of mud mortar in buildings of more 
than one storey, and it would be advisable to do likewise in all buildings, 
especially those which from time to time house a large number of people, 
such as halls, cinemas, clubs and so on. 


After the Kangra earthquake of 1905 measures of partial 
safety were taken by the Punjab Government in rebuilding 
post offices, official bungalows and other Government offices 
in that district ; but these precautions have not been extended 
systematically to other areas in India, or revised in accordance 
with the experience since obtained in other countries simi- 
larly afflicted. The records compiled by the Geological Survey 
of India are sufficient to indicate the areas most likely to suffer, 
and the remarks made by Mr. West are not the first of the 
warnings uttered by that department regarding the region of 
Baluchistan in particular. Dr. A. M. Heron, in his account 
of the Kachhi earthquake of October 1909, drew attention to 
the fact that the mortality on that occasion was due to the 
unsuitable nature of the dwelling-houses, which were gene- 
tally capped by heavy toofs, with beams built into incoherent 
walls of mud mortar,” 

Dr. Heron, after calling attention to the kind of building 
that should be avoided, remarked (p, 35) that 
recommendations as to styles to be adopted in rebuilding are generally 
useless, save in the case of public bodies. Among Mahommedans an 
earthquake is regarded as an act of God, to guard against which savours 
of irreverence ; by all classes it soon comes to be looked upon as a dis- 
agreeable experience unlikely to happen again, and in time, custom and 
convenience overcome the dictates of prudence. 

Maybe these remarks are correctly applied to the uneducated 
dweller in Baluchistan ; but, do subsequent events show that 


® Records, Geol. Surv. Ind., vol. xli., pt. i., April rott. 
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the ‘ public bodies’ have sufficiently learnt the lessons to be 
derived from the seismic history of Baluchistan ? 

Remarks of the kind, buried in a memoir which is devoted 
mainly to a scientific discussion of earthquake phenomena, 
remain unknown to responsible public authorities, unless the 
head of the scientific department calls their attention to the 
lessons of practical value. There still remains too often a 
gap between conviction and action, which will not be crossed 
unless the same responsible scientific officer enforces on 
his Government definite proposals for action, as was done 
with some measure of success after the Kangra earthquake of 
1905. The lessons to be learnt from the Quetta disaster 
can hardly, however, escape notice ; for the military authori- 
ties have now to review the whole question of the strategic 
value of a site for cantonments in that area. If on these 
grounds the neighbourhood of Quetta is still to be regarded 
as necessary and the best suitable, it is to be hoped that earth- 
quake-proof designs will be adopted not only for public 
buildings, but for the fringe of ‘ followers’ that necessarily 
gravitate towards all military cantonments. For the health 
and safety of the general public the governing authorities 
are as much responsible as for their own officials. 

As a science, seismology has not yet passed very fat 
beyond the stage of compiling the essential fundamental data. 
A few inferences, mainly scientific in value, are just emerging ; 
but to pass the real test of an exact science (which is reliability 
in prediction and usefulness in practical application) seis- 
mology is far from prepared: it is still some ‘ forms’ below 
even meteorology, which members of the ignorant public still 
scoff at. No phenomena of a teliable nature have yet been 
detected as a warning against a coming earthquake; no 
rigid correlation between earthquakes and the phases of the 
moon or time of day has yet been established ; possibly earth- 
quakes are more frequent in years when sunspots are most 
numerous ; but that does not help the dweller in unstable 
lands, for destructive shocks occur at other times, and one is 
quite enough for him. 

We know that in areas where there is a rapid gradient 
from high to low levels earthquakes are noticeably frequent, 
as for example where the Andes slope down steeply to the 
deep Pacific, near the southern face of the Himalayas, and along 
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the east coast of Japan, the Kuriles and Kamchatka, where 
the Asiatic continental shelf dips down steeply to the 
Tuscarora trough, one of the deepest valleys in the ocean 
floor. But the danger of living in these regions of sub- 
terranean unrest does not add safety to those who live in 
Baluchistan or to the inhabitants of Messina, where such 
topographical contrasts on a large scale are not obvious. 

Although the major inequalities on the earth’s surface 
are partly compensated by the occurrence of lighter materials 
below the elevated areas, the compensation is far from 
complete, and stresses, due to unequal loads, find relief by 
eatth movements which result in folding and faulting. The 
central mass of Asia has been pushed southwards against the 
rigid, apparently immovable, mass of the Indian peninsula ; 
and thus along the foothills of the Himalayan arc, running 
for some 1400 miles from the North-West Frontier Province 
to Assam, there is a great band of boundary faults formed by 
fracture of the overfolds. On one side of this great fault 
one may find rocks of the latest geological era abutting 
abruptly against, and level with, those of a period that may be 
even pre-Palzozoic in age. Travellers from Kalka to Simla, 
after passing through the longest tunnel on the railway line, 
emerge suddenly into daylight at Barogh and halt there for 
lunch. The tunnel is through tertiary rocks, the refreshment- 
room, a few yards away, is on very ancient strata, and the 
little stream between has found a band of weakness in the 
rocks where the two widely different formations meet ; there 
it has carved out a small ravine for itself exactly along the 
line of fault. Barogh offers a pretty lunch-time demonstration 
of the kind and size of movements which occur in a region 
where the folding of the rocks is still an active process and 
destructive earthquakes occur. 

But this partial explanation of the cause of an earthquake 
does not help us to say when the next will happen. Generally, 
practically always, earthquakes occur in regions that are 
strongly faulted, but only occasionally a shock is accompanied 
by actual movement along a fault plane. A striking instance 
was the horizontal movement which occurred along the 
great San Andreas rift (which outlines the west coast of 
California) when the earthquake of 1906 nearly destroyed 
San Francisco. Faults, however, that are not affected occur 
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by the hundred in regions where earthquakes are frequent. 
After all, an earthquake is but a minor interruption in a great 
movement; and it is impossible to say when such inter- 
tuptions will recur. A house may be condemned as unsafe 
by the municipal surveyor, but he does not know exactly 
when it will fall. .A hill slope may be marked as dangerous 
by the geological engineer, but he cannot say when the 
impending landslip may occur. Wecan dono more at present 
than reduce the effect of earthquake damages by enforcing 
the construction of a more resistant type of building. There 
is an economic side to this question, too; with the use of 
safer buildings in areas of seismic liability, insurance against 
damage by earthquakes will come within the range of reason- 
able average risks for those companies that are worked on 
sound lines. On both humanitarian and economic grounds 
it is the duty of a Government in unstable areas to enforce 
a satisfactory standard of dwelling-house and factory. 

In addition, to the local duties of national authorities to 
protect their own peoples, the study of earthquakes, like the 
study of the weather, necessitates international co-operation. 
The elastic waves that spread from the focus of any large 
subterranean disturbance not only reach the surface and do 
damage immediately overhead, but they traverse the earth 
in all directions and record their story on seismographic 
instruments all over the world. The study of the waves so 
received and recorded is now opening up a new chapter in 
science ; the light waves that reach us from the stats, when 
analysed by the spectroscope, tell us of the composition of 
the stellar atmosphere, of whether the stars ate approaching 
or receding from the earth; so, too, the seismic waves are 
giving us by their speed and nature an indication of the 
physical and chemical constitution of the earth’s interior. 
The elastic waves which penetrate the earth travel at far 
gteater velocities than those that spread around the globe 
through the superficial crust. And those that go deep enough 
to reach half-way down to the centre are so affected that they 
reveal a sudden change in the nature of the core, ptobably a 
change from solid crystalline rock to a liquid metallic central 
core. 
With the extension of seismological stations and with the 
standatdisation of their records by international co-operation 
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we may soon be able to understand earth tremors sufficiently 
to obtain results of practical value. At the . International 
Geophysical Conference which will assemble at Edinburgh 
next year, we shall hear more of the importance of working in 
collaboration with observers in other lands. So far the work 
done has been mainly that due to the efforts of isolated 
scientific workers or voluntaty, societies. 

John Milne, when he was a professor at Tokyo, first 
worked independently as a private observer ; then he founded 
the Seismological Society of Japan, and, when its work for 
twelve years showed that results of practical:importance were 
emerging, the Government of Japan established its Imperial 
Earthquake Investigation Committee, with the object of 
attempting to predict earthquakes and to design earthquake- 
proof buildings. The object was practical, the outcome has 
been of immense scientific value, from which again will follow 
further lessons that will help to save life and prevent damage 
to property. India, through its Geological Survey, has taken 
a prominent share in the study of destructive earthquakes, but 
only after the event ; it has also added seismographs to some 
of its meteorological stations, although the Government has 


not yet realised the necessity of a more organised and sys- 
tematic study of the subject. But Assam 'in 1897, Kangra in 
1905, Behar last year, and now Quetta may teach them that 
dilettante methods are far from sufficient.; that the cost of a 
special Department of Seismology will cost far less than 
measutes of relief; that funds obtained from a generous and 
sympathetic public will not recover lives that are lost. 


Tuomas H. HoLianp, 
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WALKS AND TALKS 


By Str Arnotp Witson, M.P. 


CroyDon, depart 7 a.m.; Brussels, arrive 10.25 a.m.: 
£6 8s. return, or by rail and boat less than £4. At 11 a.m. 1 
was entering the British pavilion, close to the Parc Royal gate 
of the Exhibition (the Royal Palace is only a few hundred 
yatds away), some 3 miles outside the city. It is an impressive 
building, but it bears no name—é bon vin point d’enseigne. 
Above the great portico are the Royal Arms, and on either 
side three flag-staffs carrying Union Jacks 11 yards long. 
Within the circular entrance-hall stands a great glass globe, 
some 20 feet in diameter, showing the whole earth in high 
relief. It revolves slowly; the sun, shining from within, 
illuminates in turn every part of the British Empire on which 
it never sets—a fact left to the visitor to observe. The only 
other national boundaries shown are those of Belgium and 
the Belgian Congo. 

On the blue dome above, the constellations are drawn in 
silver. Night follows day; the stars begin to peep—first 
the big ones, then the rest. It is a striking piece of symbolism, 
a League of Nations which really works, in a setting which 
shows it sub specie eternitatis. In the galleries round the hall 
are dioramas illustrating the production of raw materials for 
which the world depends mainly on the British Empire— 
jute, rubber, cocoa and gold, for example. The inner hall 
is devoted, as is proper in this year of Jubilee, and in Belgium, 
to the modern pageantry of monarchy. Coronation portraits 
of the King and Queen: the King’s swords, as Admiral and 
Field-Marshal, and his baton, and a glorious exhibition of 
royal plate. There are pictures of the King as a boy at Eton, 
with house-groups and scenes from school life. On either 
side of the door stand statuesque Lifeguardsmen on chargers 
finely modelled in plaster. 
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_ The use in this room and in the great hall of simple 
draperies, plain surfaces of black glass and chromium steel . 
plate gives an impression of dignity which is enhanced by the 
avoidance of emphasis. The list of Dominions and Colonies 
is long: it can be seen incised on a great pillar within, but 
it is not prominent. There is nothing better in the Exhibi- 
tion and, but for the fine Belgian pavilions which, as is proper, 
dominate the 300 acres over which the grounds extend, 
nothing so good. 

ae ee ee 

All this, and a finely laid out and_ beautifully kept 
English garden at the back, brilliant with flowers, presided 
over by a truly English gardener, is the work of the 
Exhibitions Branch of the Department of Overseas Trade, 
and is perfect of its kind. But it is intended as an introduction 
to the cultural or industrial exhibits of the British Common- 
wealth. These are, with few exceptions, unworthy of the 
occasion and quite unrepresentative. The chemical exhibit 
shows imagination, and has a unity of its own. The print- 
ing and publishing section has some fine things in it, and 
occupies about as much space as the British textile industry, 
which is content with six shop windows, dealing with a tiny 
fraction of the whole. A Lancashire mill-hand who was taking 
his little boy for his first trip abroad was staring at it as I 
passed, and I met him again on the return journey to Harwich. 
‘ T’ve seen better than that i’ the shop windows in Owdham,’ 
he observed. That afternoon I read in The Times (June 14) 
an eloquent demand by the chairman of a cotton-spinning 
company for the cessation of economic warfare, the promo- 
tion of international good-will and the abandonment of 
economic nationalism. Yet our Board of Trade, with all its 
persuasive powers, could not induce the textile or any other 
great industry, by pooling resources, to stage an exhibit of 
interest or importance. There is no aircraft exhibit and no 
motor show. The railways of Great Britain exhibit a few 
hundred square yards of very familiar posters. This is not 
surprising ; the arrangements made at Harwich for third- 
class visitors from Belgium and Holland to England are not 
to our credit. The British shipping section, but for one great 
silhouette of the Queen Mary, which was conceived and brought 
into being by other brains than those of the industry, is repre- 
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sented by a few’ model ‘ships, obviously extruded from the 
booking-offices and waiting-rooms of shipping lines which 
have been so thoroughly amalgamated and rationalised that 
they are either bankrupt, or not anxious to please, or both. 
There is nothing that chairmen of shipping lines enjoy more 
than to lecture their shareholders on international affairs. 
They have, here, done remarkably little to encourage the 
wotld to look beyond its frontiers: their exhibit is a dis- 
courtesy to Belgium, for British shipping still predominates 
at Antwerp: £7500 would have been enough to stage and 
maintain for six months a first-class exhibit. 

Thete is no pavilion representing President Roosevelt and 
the United States. The vacancy in the list is a proof to all 
visitors, and to all Europe, of the vety policy of economic 
isolation which Mr. Cordell Hull (The Times, June 14) derides 
and deplores with ineffectual pathos. How foolish we Euro- 
peans appear to him; how distant the Americans have made 
themselves and their country appear to us! South America is 
far better represented. 

PON W0s wy HogoFe yy 

Of the large pavilions, the external appearance of the main 
Italian building has earned it the sobriquet of * L’urinoir pour 
gtants.” Within is little but a vast expanse of enlarged photo- 
gtaphs of regimented humanity, marching in masses past 
Mussolini to ‘ /¢ victoire,’ and of baby bali/as in bandoliers. 
It faces the Hungarian pavilion, marked by a delicate absence 
of propaganda, and much beauty. The Swedish and Danish 
pavilions are perfect examples of what can be done by the 
pooled resources of a few industries in a small country—beau- 
tiful exteriors, attractive restaurants, and ingenious displays. 
I left them feeling much more kindly disposed to imports 
from these countries; and that, after all, is precisely the 
impression that it is desired to create. This is not a trade 
exhibition, but a demonstration of world friendship, inter- 
dependence and progress. 

The centre of the Exhibition is a great hall, with an 
arched roof of ferro-concrete covering a span of go metres, 
each atch resting on a steel cradle lying on a massive pedestal. 
The two halves of each atch have been cast independently 
and support each other. 

The area covered is as big as the main-line station at 
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Paddington ; it is) occupied by specimens of the most modern 
railway vehicles and engines of Belgium, France, Denmatk 
and Holland, but ‘not of England. Yet a specimen of our 
best and wotst, newest and oldest, third-class ‘rolling-stock 
and"engines would have done as much good as a replica of 
out average tailway ‘restaurant ‘would’ have caused mirth. 
The whole: is organised as a model’ railway station, with 
access) to ‘the trains for. those who ‘have purchased tickets; of 
which one'in a hundred (or is it a thousand ?) entitles the 
holder toa free ticket fora few hundred kilometres over the 
Belgian railways. 

But the most striking view of the Exhibition is after dark. 
Flood lighting effects ate freely used everywhere, the great 
fountains ‘are lambent, the obelisks become pillars of fire. 
A’ Savage ‘searchlight,’ the largest in the world, reaching 
8 miles into the heavens, stands on top of the British pavilion. 
The Belgians do not suffer from agents provocateurs of | the 
L.C.C. seeking ‘to induce 'a. shopkeeper to’ sell milk for a 
sick child, or a pat of butter or chocolate after 8 p.m., or 
cigarettes after 9 p.m., or beer after 10.30 or 1m p.m. They 
keep open shop till late hours. Yet they seem to have more 
leisure than we in England, and to enjoy it more. Few 
public-houses in England dare even apply for a licence for 
music, so literally do our laws, and our magistracy, take 
Solomon’s injunction to ‘use not much the company of a 
woman that is a singer.’—orevenaman. Here are musicians 
at every corner, and the cafés are in consequence crowded. 
Humanity likes a noise, but prefers pleasant noises made by 
someone they can see, 

‘Vieux Bruxelles’ was crowded at, 2 a.m. .on Sunday. 
morning. Dancing in a hundred cafés and cheerful, groups 
of songsters without; but no drunkenness, for strong 
liquors are nowhere on sale. The Belgian law distinguishes 
very clearly between wine, that maketh glad the heart of man, 
ot beer, and strong drink. 

I visited the Exhibition on Sunday evening, and made 
my way to the ‘ Fun Fair,’ where I met three young Man- 
chester men and a girl who had cycled from Antwerp and 
wete on their way to Germany. They were enthusiastic. 
‘This beats Wembley,’ said one; ‘all it wants is some 
first-class football in the stadium,’ said the second. ‘Id 
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come all the way just to see the old pictures,’ said the 
girl. 
I doubt if Wembley had greater crowds. They were 
certainly being well catered for here. A paper plate piled with 
chip potatoes for 2d.; a hot sausage on top for another 2d. 
No monopoly—great variety alike of food and amusements. 
Midgets here, monsters there. Boats that swing full circle, 
captive aeroplanes whirling at speed. ‘The Truth’ (adults 
only), performing monkeys, pin tables and rifle ranges. The 
distinctive food and drink of every country, served by men 
and women in national costume. For the English ‘ Whit- 
bread’s Tavern”; for the world at large, a Zeiss planetarium, in 
a magnificent setting. How the Queen of Sheba would have 
enjoyed it! What a marvellous pick-me-up to counteract the 
fall of the belga! Brussels is within easy reach of every part 
of Belgium and of half a dozen different countries. I counted 
over 200 motor coaches outside the park, including many 
from Cologne and Diisseldorf, Lille, Amsterdam, Luxem- 
burg, and even Denmark. In that sense the Exhibition is 
more truly international than is possible in any other European 
capital. 

* * * 


* * 











I returned to London wd Antwerp, a pleasant route, the 
steamer fairly but not uncomfortably full of third-class 
passengers—the butler of a mutual friend, some ex-navy men 
on holiday with their wives, some visitors to British war 
gtaves (which are nowhere more finely commemorated or 
guarded with more sympathetic care), some students, and 
some Belgians and Danes on a short visit to England. We 
reached Harwich at dawn: for half an hour we stood about 
on deck in the chilly air waiting for an immigration officer ; 
for over three-quarters of an hour some of us awaited the 
inspection of baggage by a skeleton Customs staff. For half 
an hour longer we waited for the train to start. Third-class 
passengers sought the ‘ refreshment ’-room. No ham sand- 
wiches, no meat pies, no warm food: only stale buns and 
biscuits. ‘They were expected to pay 35. 6d. for a breakfast 
on the train, if they could get it, or go without. And so back 
to London and literary luncheons and daily life. 
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The best epitaph on Lawrence of Arabia perhaps is from 
Pliny’s letter to Tacitus (XVI., bk. 6) : 


Equidem beatos puto quibus deorum munere tunis est aut facere 
scribenda aut scribere legenda ; beatissimos vero quibus utrum que. 
‘Happy those who can do things worth writing of or write 
things worth reading ; most happy those who can do both.’ 
His reputation will rest on literature rather than on states- 
manship. I saw, from the other side of Arabia, much of his 
work and admired much, but not all, that I saw. Later 
developments brought us into acute controversy in a clash 
of our respective loyalties, which were irreconcilable, and 
of me and the officers who served under me, all perforce 
dumb, he had very hard words to say in the columns of the 
Daily Herald and elsewhere, but they broke no bones or 
hearts. A few months later Mr. Winston Churchill, with his 
customary talent for securing the right kind of publicity for 
his policy, induced ‘T. E. Shaw’ to immure himself for a 
year in Downing Street as an adviser on Arab policy. He 
was not happy looking at the East from that awkward angle, 
and he gladly threw the mantle of office from his shoulders 
to assume, not long after, the monastic habit in the Royal 


Air Force. Now he has become a legend, very profitable 
to the evening papers and film producers: his books will be 
printed, we are assured, in an unexpurgated cheap edition. 
But there will be no French translation, judging from the 
venomous and slanderous references to him in the French 
Press. A sad end for a fine spirit—‘ omnium consensu capacis- 
Simus imperii, nisi imperasset. 


* * * * * 


Sir Thomas Holland’s important article on the Quetta 
earthquake prompts the reflection that a fresh attempt should 
be made, within the British Empire to begin with, to create 
a fund, administered by the King-in-Council, to assist in the 
rehabilitation of areas devastated by these ‘acts of God’ 
which fall upon some of His Majesty’s subjects almost 
annually, wrecking lives, upsetting budgets, and destroying 
hope. Against such events few individuals, and no Govern- 
ments, can insure. Such a central fund might do much to 
give practical shape to the unity which is in our hearts. It 
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would transcend boundaries of nationality, race and colour ; 
it should include Mandated Territories, such as Palestine, 
which has suffered from terrible earthquakes in the past, , It 
might be the precursor, in some distant future, of a world- 
wide fund on similar lines. It is right that we should take 
the initiative, for we alone in these islands are almost com- 
pletely immune—so safe that we omitted earthquakes from 
the deprecation in our Litany, which ran, according to the 
Roman use, . 


From lightning and tempest, from plague, pestilence and famine, 
m the scourge of earthquake, from battle, murder and from sudden 


and unforeseen death, 
Good Lord deliver us. 


At the next revision we should do well to restore the word, 
to remind us of the most terrible experiences that can befall 
the many communities which in times of distress look to us 
for succour, 


ARNOLD WILSON. 


Eprroriat Note.—In the August number will appear a 
farther article from the pen of Dr. MacColl dealing with the current 


Exchibition at the Royal Academy, which, owing to pressure on our 
Space, it bas not been possible to print in this number. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The New Unionism, by J. A. A. Porteous (Geo. Allen & Unwin, 
16s. net). It may not be quite true that ‘ none of the old Parliamen- 
tary Parties represent the real feelings, the wishes, and the opinions, 
even of their own supporters, far less of the country at. large.’ 
Unfortunately it is true that no considerable party is so directly 
and vividly representative of the mass of its supporters as to be able to 
count upon them foractivity and initiative and selfsacrifice ; or rather, 
perhaps, this truth is fortunate, if there be reason enough for the wide- 
sptead opinion that Britain’s greatest need at present, for her own sake 
and for the world’s, is to keep her political temperature low. But 
this opinion can hardly carry the hearts, even when it enters the 
heads, of those who have political interests, but whose situations 
are not so elevated and settled as to make them certain that every 
other candidature is factious and every new programme imper- 
tinent—those who are not serene in the possession of a footing on 
the moving staircase, nor maturely resigned to an evolution which, 
to the optimists among them, seems beneficent, and even to the 
pessimists not fast enough to be frightening. Those who do not 
so comfort themselves ate apt to feel that our politics demand more 
thinking out and our political convictions might be carried further 
without risk of extremism. This impulse is salutary, and if it were 
resisted by all the sensible men a not very long run would deliver 
us over to cranks, crooks, moralists, and fanatics, separately or 
together. 

Mr. Porteous is a sensible man; perhaps not very many will 
approve of everything in his attempt to outline ‘ a great constructive 
policy’ which a specially organised body is to apply to ‘ every 
sphere of the State and industry.’ But I do not think that many will 
read the attempt without some admiration, nor without a good deal 
of gratitude, if they start with a leaning to the Right and a desire 
that policy should be more constructive and opinion better 
organised, ' 

To present a political programme that shall be comprehensive 
and radical can never be easy, and for one who treats nations and 
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persons as real it must always be more difficult than for those who 
attribute reality only to their own dogmas and desires. So that Mr. 
Porteous’s undertaking in The New Unionism is bold, and complete 
success would be superhuman. But partial success in enterprises which 
are necessary and which need courage is more useful and praiseworthy 
than complete triumph over commonplace obstacles, and in the sub- 
sidiary enterprises into which his general task can be analysed Mr. Por- 
teous has successes enough for his whole to be reckoned an effective 
success. 

Some of Mr. Porteous’s analysis seems, to at least one reader, to partake 
of current illusions. It is not certain, though it is almost always assumed, 
that we are experiencing more social unrest, or a more rapid movement 
of history, than earlier generations. But perhaps this illusion does not 
matter very much. The newly affianced may be mistaken in supposing 
that there has never been love like theirs, or that love like theirs can 
never die ; but such suppositions are, after all, perhaps true enough for 
the purposes of conduct, and will create their own truth if they are kept 
alive long enough. Certainly ‘ our politicians have been half-hearted and 
apologetic in looking after national and imperial interests. They have 
shown undue sensitiveness to noisy sectional clamour but a strange in- 
sensitiveness to the deep currents of national feeling.’ And certainly also, 
or at least certainly enough for me, ‘ Liberalism is already effete ’ and ‘ the 
so-called Labour Party permeated by a no less antiquated ideology. It 
is essentially Marxian and anti-national; and as such it must be ruled 
out.” Mr. Porteous’s new system starts with a bias towards the Right. 
He says that ‘ it cannot represent either Right or Left, for it will neither 
lag behind nor run ahead of the times.’ But it is rightward enough to 
aim at the union of all classes and the preservation of continuity and at 
‘ unity in perhaps the most natural of social units the nation.’ Accord- 
ingly, we should see ‘ that the vital principle of democracy is not that 
everybody should have a mathematically equal vote, although it aims at 
giving every citizen a free voice in determining the government of the 
country’; and we may wish to strengthen the second chamber. The 
method proposed is to reconstitute it ‘ to a substantial extent on a voca- 
tional or functional basis as opposed to the territorial representation ot 
the House of Commons.’ Some such method is no doubt the one best 
worth considering, though it may be doubted whether its claims to con- 
sideration are sufficiently strong to compel the attention of Cabinets 
always anxious to gain time and to minimise controversy. And one merit 
of the present House of Lords would, I think, be lost in the new second 
chamber—that is, that, on the whole, the average member of the House 
of Lords is more representative in one sense, nearer in feeling to the 
average Englishman, than is the average member of the House of 
Commons, if only because he is not unusual enough to cherish political 
ambitions, or to take political trouble. 

More immediately important than the constitution of the second 
chamber is that of the first. ‘It is urgently desirable still further, and 
drastically, to limit election expenditure. This is not merely in the 
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interest of economy, but is a matter of fundamental importance. For it 
is an essential means of weakening Party tyranny and securing the best, 
and not merely the wealthiest candidates.’ Perhaps something may be 
done that way, but it is not easy ; ‘ Party tyranny ’ is rather a question- 
begging phrase. What is desirable is that party should represent positive 
and active conviction and that candidates should represent their party : 
if we could prevent the candidates from spending their own money, so 
that the whole cost of party politics were borne by a rank and file sub- 
scribing to a party whose purpose they thought worth financial sacrifice, 
that might do more good than any mere limiting of the gross cost. We 
must be governed, either by bureaucrats or by politicians: few of us 
would prefer the bureaucrats, and at present our choice of politicians is 
absurdly restricted because they are recruited from such small sections of 
the population. 

No less than the composition of Parliament its procedure needs 
improvement, but it is doubtful whether anyone without some years’ 
experience can very helpfully draft procedural reform. ‘How can 
Ministers possibly give efficient service if they must be engaged not only 
most of the day but half or all the night as well in largely superfluous 
wrangling?’ But it is not at all clear how the superfluity is to be 
distinguished ; and if some Ministers speak too long, not many listen 
too much. Perhaps it is not merely grotesque, perhaps it is even useful, 
that the ‘ physical process of recording votes when the House divides 
should occupy a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes of that body’s 
valuable time’: not all lobbying is pernicious, and there is debate in 
division lobbies, and there is a corporateness. of feeling that comes 
from voting in herds instead of individually—a corporateness which is 
a factor towards that general consent which is the whole object of 
Parliaments. 

One very acute observation of Mr. Porteous’s, which if it is not new 
has certainly not yet been said nearly often enough, is that ‘ whereas, 
generally speaking, government formerly regulated relations between 
individuals, it now has to deal with relations between groups, between 
individuals and groups and between groups and the community at large.’ 
It is curious how a human tendency almost always begins, just before it 
reaches its maximum, to be displaced in the order of .effectiveness by 
another and more or less opposite tendency; thus, just as the tendency 
away from the mediaeval, from the classification of governmental relations 
in terms of corporations—churches, orders, counties, boroughs, gilds, 
manors, townships—just as this tendency seemed to reach the absolute 
by fixing all political relations between one omnicompetent sovereignty 
and myriads of atomistic individuals, just at the same time the omni- 
competence was being eroded by the ‘ conscientious’ and by its own 
lapses into inferiority complex, and also the individuals were dissolving 
and recompounding into all sorts of relations with trade unions and 
limited liability companies and other associations. 

Mr. Porteous is illuminating also on the limitations of Government 
action, on the varieties of Socialism, the character of monopoly, wages, 
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insurance, unemployment, supply and demand, and: many othet things. 
I think him heretical about family allowances, and about some things 
I do ‘not follow him well enough to be sure whether I think him 
tight or wrong. In general, he seems ‘to me very well worth 


KENNETH PICKTHORN. 


The New America: the New World, by H. G. Wells (The Cresset 
Préss, 25. 6d. net). ‘We are in a period of uncertainty such as history 
has never witnessed. Science has said its say and has led nowhete ; 
materialism has no hopes. In politics machinery has broken down ; 
Liberalism is bankrupt. In international affairs no country has a clear 
idea of its line of progress. Statesmanship has almost ceased to exist ; 
everyone is conscious of forces which he cannot control, of impulses and 
instincts generated in the past, not to be regulated by any reasoning 
which can be framed at present. How things are going to settle down 
no one can say.” Thus Bishop Creighton in 1896, and thus, less 
simply, Mr. H. G. Wells to-day. 

* There is nobody quite like Mr. H. G. Wells for taking in the whole 
world,’ says the Manchester Guardian in a teview of this book, completing 
the phrase, it is true, by the words ‘ at a glance.’ I suspect, however, 
that the last three words detract from the soundness of the judgment 
thus passed. The world is behaving very naughtily: everything ‘is 
going wrong—in Europe, Asia, Africa and America; Russia is as bad 
as the rest of us, so also Italy, and Germany. 

The art of politics is said to consist in arriving at what is practicable : 
Mr. Wells’s aims are as little practicable and as vague as ever. He pre- 
dicates, as a condition of survival for our civilisation, the development in 
each country of a ‘ vital social and economic philosophy ’ with the aid 
of * real vigour of intellectual synthesis.” Mr. Roosevelt, he considers, 
has failed of late ‘ to sublimate, clarify and express the advancing thought 
of the community.’ Bankers ‘do not explain why money and credit 
play queer tricks.” Is Mr. Wells so busy writing that he has now no 
time to read? Professor Soddy and Father Coughlin say that everything 
is wrong: Mr. Wells complains that nobody disputes their statements. 
Surely the fact is that no one in America gets the chance to do so over 
the ether, whilst in print, for those who can and will read, there is no 
lack of popular expositions of professorial fallacies. 

Mr. Wells has tried to view the American spectacle from ‘an eco- 
logical standpoint ’ in order to ascertain whether ‘ the American animal 
has sufficient intelligence to preserve a disordered revolutionary collapse. 
He thinks not, and holds that the rest of the world is in no better case. 
Let us comfort ourselves by the reflection that of all Mr. Wells’s prophecies 
those that have been fulfilled have been to the benefit and credit of 
humanity, whereas his apprehensions of doom and disaster have been 
falsified by events. 


A Study of History, by Arnold J. Toynbee, 3 vols., second edition. 
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(Oxford University Press : London, Humphrey Milford, £2 125, 6d. net). 
It is a relief to turn sometimes from anxious gazing through contem- 
poraty fog into a misty future across the choppy waves and dangerous 
undercurrents of contemporary politics and to read, from history, how 
everything came right in the end—for the survivors. A new school of 
historians has arisen to meet this popular need: they dramatise, they 
humanise, and they simplify events and characters, leaving the reader 
to form his own philosophy. That Professor Arnold Toynbee’s three- 
volume Study of History should within a year have reached a second 
edition is a tribute to the taste of a growing public. 

Juvenal’s taunt, ‘ Onis daret bistorico quantum daret acta legenti’ (* Who 
will pay as much for a history as for a daily paper ’), is clearly no longer 
true. Professor Toynbee is not of Juvenal’s ‘ genus ignavum, quod lecto gandet 
et umbra.’ His work is readable, but well, almost too well, documented. 
It covers the whole field of historical thought and study, and the origins 
and growth of civilisations ; and we are promised a fourth volume shortly. 
His verdicts are reasoned, and supported by argument, but are not less 
provocative of thought and, on occasions, of disagreement. His pre- 
sentation of the ideals of successive centuries is dispassionate—almost 
to the point of suspension of judgment; and he appears to attach less 
importance than some of his predecessors in this field to catastrophic 
factors and, in particular, to the part played by outstanding men. We 
may be sure that those who did most to support David when he was at 
Ziklag were (I. Chron. xii, 32) ‘the children of Issachar, which were men 
that had understanding of the times, to know what Israel ought to do ; 
the heads of them were two hundred, and all their brethren were at their 
commandment.’ But what would they have accomplished without 
David ? a ti9 

As the reader draws to the close of the third volume—and it will 
take him six weeks or more of steady reading if he is to do so with profit 
—he may well ask whether the author’s outlook on history is, on balance, 
one which citizens of any one country can wisely adopt in relations with 
their neighbours. What would happen were all statesmen philoso- 
phers ? Would their subjects reject them in favour of ‘ practical? men ? 
Can treaties be an enduring basis for’ friendly relations unless they 
cotrespond to the ever-changing needs of the day. Is there not dis- 
cernible, in these pages, a force greater than human force ? Our author 
leans towards the views which Spengler, in the moment of his country’s 
defeat, presented so brilliantly, and has since, in common with his country- 
men, tecanted. Race, climate, the ebb and flow of human thought and 
knowledge, religion and medicine, all these and many other factors are 
here assessed with scrupulous honesty, and with impressive authority. 
I have sent my copy to the library of a university in Germany, for one of 
the tragedies of modern life is that English books are almost unobtainable, 
owing to difficulties of exchange, in Germany and in several other 


countries of Europe. ede 
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Force, by Lotd Davies (35. 6d. net). 


The Legal Process and International Order, by Hans Kelsen 
(25. net). 

A Plan for the Organization of a European Air Service, by Reat- 
Admiral R. N. Lawson, C.B. (25. 6d. net). 

The Power of an International Judge to give a decision ex cquo bono, 
by Max Habicht (45. 6d. net). 

William Ladd. An Examination of an American Proposal for 
an International Equity Tribunal, by Geog. Schwarzenberger 
(45. 6d. net). 


The Contribution of English Equity to the Idea of an International 
Equity Tribunal, by Dr. Wolfgang Friedmann (45.. 6d. 
net). 

The New Commonwealth Institute, whose publishers are 
Messrs. Constable & Company, Limited, is sponsor of all 
these, and several other monographs, to the latest of which 
Sir William Holdsworth, Vinerian Professor of English Law 
at Oxford, contributes an enlightening and approving preface. 

The first, by Lord Davies, is a bold study of the place and 
use of those forms of power which are popularly regarded 
to constitute force. The others are studies of the possible 
adaptation to disputes between nations of legal tribunals 
whose function is jus dare as well as jus dicere. Isaiah foresaw 
that the Prince of Peace would thus inaugurate his reign— 
‘with justice and with judgement ’"—and for evil-doers the 
sword, 

Lord Davies holds that we must choose between the 
experiment of an internationally organised world and the 
certainties of a pre-war nationally organised world. He 
holds one of these certainties to be another world war; he 
is convinced that we are at the moment of crisis in the evolu- 
tion of the post-war world and that it cannot be solved by 
pacifism, which denies our right to judge and therefore 
enthrones force. We must decide how to use force as an 
instrument of justice: his doves of peace ate aeroplanes, 
but controlled by suprema /ex in the interest of the whole 
world and not of a particular State. 

Lord Davies’ mind is clear: his pen is as sharp as the 
sword which he would fain place in the hands of Justice. 
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His tones are urgent, as of a Moslem preacher—the apostle 
of a revived Islam whom twenty years ago I heard cry to his 
audience, ‘ Stone me if you will, but, for the love of God, 
listen to me and understand, for destruction will come on the 
mind, and death on the wings of the wind to those who shut 
their ears.’ 

Lord Davies’ book should be read critically by all who 
profess to study international affairs ; the other monographs 
by those who are oppressed with the futility of legalisms, and 
the inadequacy of the Hague Tribunal, and are seeking a wider 
scope for the reign of law. 

We in this country should be in a stronger position in this 
part of the diplomatic position if the reign of law were com- 
plete in the domestic sphere. It is not easy for our Govern- 
ment to submit to the jurisdiction of external tribunals when 
access to English courts is denied to any subject who wishes 
to sue the Crown in tort. Justice is in this country habitually 
denied to those who have a claim against the Crown. Until 
this wrong is righted—as recommended by successive com- 
mittees of Parliament, progress in the international sphere 
will be delayed, not by lack of good-will, but by failure to 
accept in its completeness the ‘ reign of law.’ In this matter 
Lord Sankey’s departure from the woolsack is a tragedy. 

Notes for New Magistrates, by Cecil Leeson, Secretary of 
the Magistrates’ Association, is a very useful little book. 
That it should have been left to private enterprise to supply it 
is a grave reflection on the Home Office, which is adminis- 
tratively responsible for these courts. Let us hope that it is 
the precursor of many much-needed reforms. There is, for 
example, no up-to-date collection of Home Office circulars, 
which seldom reach the hands of magistrates. Stone’s 
Justices’ Manual is too expensive for most of them, and an 
up-to-date copy is not to be found in every court, still less at 
the police station. ‘The police themselves urgently require 
an official handbook, for their duties are incomparably more 
complicated, and indeed more important. The law as 
administered by magistrates needs to be codified, amended, 
and intelligently set forth. ‘Till this is done it is idle to 
complain of the courts. 

I note one omission of some importance—namely, the 
procedure that a magistrate should adopt when asked under 
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the Public Health Act to sign a warrant compelling a person — 
to go to an isolation hospital because he is alleged by a single 
doctor to be suffering from a ‘ dangerous infectious disease.’ — 
If the man is a wage-earner, who will compensate him? If — 
he undertakes to remain in his house, who will decide that 
he may not do so? A man was recently kept two months it — 
a hospital for infectious diseases on a magistrate’s warrant — 
because he had hemolytic stteptococciin his throat—a 
condition common to literally scores of thousands of persons, ~ 
including nurses and.doctors. He was released eventually, | 
as fit and healthy as when he went in, to return to his family, 
who had been told to go to the public assistance committee 
if they wanted money. Thank God there are many families — 
in England too proud to action such scornful advice! The | 
question is a grievance: this manual does not touch on it. 
Trish Literary Portraits, by John Eglinton (Macmillan, 
5s. net). The wise Englishman who decides to spend part 
of his summer holidays trying to understand the Irish Free . | 
State will do well to take this delightful little book in his 
pocket. It is not a guide-book, but a-good guide—to the 
spirit of W. B. Yeats and A. E. Russell, Geotge Moore and 
James Joyce, which is alive to-day and unlike ours, though 
we hold them in greater honour than do their countrymen: 
The introduction helps the stranger to look deeper than the 
surface and is full of good things well said, the essays of 
érea mrepoevra Which stand out as one reads, but are so much 
a part of the pattern of the author’s mind that they can never 


find their way into a commonplace book. 


A. T. W, 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 @” 12 Orange Street, 


Leicester Square, W.C.2. 








